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Chapter I 

BACKGROUND, I9li6-19?a 

Scope of the Present Study 

The purpose of this study Is to trace, within certain limita- 
tion*,^ the organisational development of Central Intelligence and 
of the central Intelligence Agency using as a chronological guide 
the period covered by the administration of General alter Bedell 
Smith (October 7, 1950-Februaxy 26, 1953). In order to make clear 
what General mi th was able to accomplish. It is desirable to trace 
very briefly the main event* in the development of Central Intelli- 
gence over the four year* that preceded his term in office. 

Theories Relating to CIO 

•Sidney if. touers, first Director of "entral Intelligence 
(January ?2, 19ii6 - June 10, 19h6) had an advantage that was shared 
by neither of the two men who immediately succeeded him, in being 
thoroughly Miliar with the planning that underlay the establish- 
ment of Central Intelligence. As Assistant director of Naval 
Intelligence during the war, he had been in position to know at 
first hand the inntsr wordings, not only of th* Office of Naval 

^ This study is not concerned with the components of CIA under 
the 'eputy tree tor (Plans), except to mention them in relation to 
the "overt" activities of the Agency. 

crr»tirr 
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Intelligence, but of the other military intelligence services, the 
Office of trategic Services, end the Jcint Intelligence Committee. 

"Hiring 19h$, he had worked closely with various groups that were 
instrumental in bringing a plan for Central Intelligence into exist- 
ence. It was Souere, as a committee of one, who had written the 
intelligence recommendations Ibr the committee on the unification of 
the War and Navy Departments, headed by Ferdinand Lberstadt (June 1915). 1 

With such a background, totters well understood the nature of 
the Central Intelligence Group created by the President’s memorandum 
establishing a central intelligence system, dated January 22, 19ii6. ^ 

Aside from designating the Secretaries of State, War, and Navy, plus 
the President's personal representative, as the National Intelligence 
Authority, the essential clauses in this memorandum directed the 
newly authorised Director of Central Intelligence to do three things 1 
to distribute within the government "strategic and national policy 
intelligence" 5 resulting from the correlation and evaluation of 
intelligence relating to the national security j to plan for the 
coordination of national intelligence activities 1 and to oerform 

1 fee HS interview with S. W. Souere, Jan. 25, 1952} in o/Dcr/HS 

XlXv 8 # 

^ See Annex A, below. 

1 

For comment a on the meaning of this term as understood by those 
drafting the basic documents for CIO, see memorandum from L. L. Montague • 
OiW, to chief ICAP5, Feb. 6, 19h7; in o/DCl/HS files. 
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services of common concern to in toll! (ease where Indicated. Souers 
we fully aware of the limitations Implied under these directione. 

For whatever for* "strategic and national policy intelligence" 
was to take, it was certainly going to be dependent on sources of 
information controlled by the Departaeate of State, War, and Navy . 1 
These departments collectively were also— in the persons of their 
secretaries (the National Intelligence Authority)— the controlling 
authority for the Central Intelligence Group. The assistants to the 
Group's Director, who were going to do the actual "correlation and 
evaluation" of intelligence, were to be representatives of these 
same departments and further responsible to the departmental Secre- 
taries through their chiefs of Intelligence (the Intelligence Advi- 
sory Board), The concern of theee assistants, however, was not to 
be with the departmental aspects of the material they "correlated" 
but only with its "national security* aspects. Hence, their true 
function was first to determine what intelligence was significant 
with respect to national security j then to evaluate It in terms of 
national strategy and policy. 

The same applied to the coordinating function and to the 
establishment of "services of common concern." The overriding 

* Mo separate collection service for CIO had been planned at this 
time. The Strategic Services Unit, as a caretaker organization for 
the liquidation of OSS, could not be expected to furnish adequate 
intelligence for CIO 

X 3 
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consideration was the " national security* as intelligence was related 
to it. Wartime and postwar experience had indicated that the govern- 
mental intelligence structure had not been ideally designed from this 
point of view. The object of "coordination* was to modify the struc- 
ture, or redesign it if necessary, to the end of making it more ade- 
quate for the specific requirements of national policy and strategy. 
If this recmired a centrally directed collection service, or s pool- 
ing of foreign language translation resources, or any sort of major 
or minor adjustment of the complex of the governmental intelligence 
ae it existed in 1?L6, then the adjustment should be made. But it 
ia>uld not be made by fiat of the Director or any other individual 
(short of the President), but by the NIA. The primary function of 
the '1 rector and his associates, designated as the Central Intelli- 
gence Group, was to re co mend to the MIA what should be done. 

Souera* Ideas of Organisation 

The Director, in other words, was the representative of the 
National Intelligence Authority in matters of intelligence having 
to do with the national security. He not only worked for end with 
the National Intelligence Authority, but was part of the intelligence 
structure that the Authority collectively comprehended. His "Group" 
consisted of "persons and facilities* assigned to him by the National 
Intelligence Authority from its constituent departments. 1 He had no 

1 

MIA-1, Feb. 8, 19h6$ in Annex C, below. 
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•ppropriation nor any right t* ••ploy or dismiss independent of the 

NT A. Under the concept outlined abeve, however, he did not need 
these rights. The Jer.tral intelligei*p Group wes a part of, not 
apart from, the departmental intelligence structure th t had 
emerged from the war. 

In the opinion of douers himself i " lie set out to establish 
the Group as a small body of experts drawn from the several depart- 
ments, and serving then . " ^ How the concept would work out in prac- 
tice remained to be seen. In theory at least, triers was no reason 
why a Central Intelligence Group directed in accordance with such 
a concept should not accomplish the objectives for which it was 
designed, 

Souers organised th® original Central Intelligence Group 
accordingly, ills organisation consisted of two units t a Central 
aeports Staff, and a Central Planning Staff, 2 The first of these 
was to discharge the Group’s responsibility with respect to cor- 
relation and evaluation of notional intelligence, The other was 
to deal with the "coordination" of national intelligence activities. 
%ac h of these staffs, of course, consisted of parsons assigned 
from and p® id by the departments represented in the national 

1 italics ours, See Historical Staff interview with S. Souers, 
Jan. 25, 1952, age l5j in O/Xl/fiS files. 

2 

See Annex B, below, 
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Intelligence “uthority. The heed of each Staff, however, "reported" 
directly to the director of Central Intelligence. 

The Central 'leaning Staff (early February - July 20, 19k&) 
had the larger share of the immediate work because nany important 
problems concerned with postwar intelligence activities were pressing 
for Immediate solution. The task facing the .lane Staff was, in effect, 
to sake recommendations as to how the intelligence structure that 
had emerged from the war might become better fitted to postwar needs. 
Already, in March 1 91*6, little more than a Month after Central Intel- 
ligence had even been set in motion, the Staff was wrestling with a 

1 

total of some eleven problems, all of them demanding solutions and 


^ These werej 

a. Survey of all existing facilities for the collection of 
foreign intelligence information by clandestine methods. 

b. Survey to determine what coverage of the foreign language 
press in the United Statee is desirable for intelligence 
purposes, and how the coverage should be obtained. 

c. Purvey of the collection of intelligence in ^hine. 

d. Examination of the problem of the Joint Intelligence Study 

Publishing Board and determination whether there should be 
eny change In its supervision and control. 


f. Survey of intelligence available in the United states from 
colleges, foundations, libraries, individuals, business 
concerns, and sources other than those of the government. 

g. Survey to determine need for index of U. S. residents ' 

foreign Intelligence information. 


1» ouuu.v oi proDxems or psychological warfare. 

J. Survey' of the adequacy of the intelligence facilities 
related to the national security. 

k. Compilation of all types of factual strategic intelligence 

on the USSC* 

See records of the CPS in O/DCI/HS files. 
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none offering ®n easy one, partly beeauie each of them required 
multiple negotiations, and the agreement of each agency concerned. 

Where agreement was net forthcoming, resort would be to the 
National Intelligence Authority itself, but there could hardly be 
a disposition to ask the : scretaries of State, War, and Navy to 
deal personally with each problem that night be facing the central 
intelligence Group. This meant thf t the activities of the lane 
Staff would be likely to produce mere discussion than solution. 

In point of fact, the Clans Staff, instead of providing a quick 
succession of solutions, left many of its problems still in sus- 
pense after five months. 

The Central Reports Staff, on the other hand, had essentially 
only one problem. This problem— how to develop strategic and 
national policy intelligence for use by the i resident and the 
National Intelligence Authority — was obviously not susceptible of 
immediate solution, as certain of the planning problems inherently 
werej tut given time, it was theoretically possible for the Staff 
to construct the necessary apparetus whereby this type of intelli- 
gence could be produced. The conetruction of such an apparatus, 
however, presupposed* (1) a collection system capable of support- 
ing a national intelligence of fort j (2) research facilities ade- 
quate to interpret the material collected} and (3) staff "estimators" 
of the highest quality obtainable from or to be acquired by the 
agencies making up the Central Intelligence Croup. Logically, it 

I 7 
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would be unv/lsc .for the Staff to begin so serious a task as furnish- 
ing strategic and national policy intelligence until at least these 
requirements hrd been met. 



F.ofore the e-porta Staff had even been formed, however, 
resident Truman’s c.esire for a centrally produced daily digest of 
all important incoming intelligence had been given substance in the 
2nd directive of the National Intelligence Authority (0 February 19k6), 
and the task of furnishing this digest hsd been assigned to Ci'S* * The 
recult was to impose upon a Staff esteblished with a view to drawing 
deliberate conclusions from the evidence provided by intelligence, a 
pattern of activity of an essentially different character. „ The question 
is not so nsich whether the functions of current intelligence reporting, 
and those of drawing final conclusions from intelligence should have 
been lodged in the same of flee j but rather whether the immediate 
and continuous demand created by daily reporting at this «tage in 
the Staff’s development would necessarily convert it Into a current 
intelligence group regardless of any desires or plans to ths con- 
trary. Without division and enlargement of the staff, there 
would be little time for an orderly development of a program for 

^ See Historical Htaff interview with S, w. Souera, Jan. 25, 1952, 

■ sge 9-10} in 0/X’l/dS files. 

2 

bee *nnex C, below, 
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intelligence estimates while daily current intelligence had to be 
delivered. 

Indeed, the urgency of the resident's request left .insuf- 
ficient fciae even to mate© adequate preparations for the daily bul- 
letin itself. The Central lane Gta>'f ha a one week (fc - IS 
February) to war* out all the details involved in preparation of 
reliable current intelligence on a national basis. ^ /'hereafter, 
the demands of the daily su.nnary necessarily continued to taxe 
precedence over all others besetting the deports dtaff, been two 

years later, when the Jtaff had become a large office of research, 

2 

this continued in large measure tc be true. 

The Personnel Problem 

The other proolema were many, but the one that transcended 
them ell was personnel. The process of ’'correlation and tvalua- 
tion 1 * which belonged peculiarly to the reports Staff, required 
persons with a type of aind ano experience rare in combination, 
hi order to acquire such persons, according to the Lir ©olives, the 
Troup must lock to the agencies under the National Intelligence 
Authority, but the roup had no power to uo more than request trans- 
fer. With respect to persons of outstanding competence in intel- 
ligence, the members of the MIA were not necessarily anxious to 
grant such requests. Hence, there took place all through 19h6 and 

* The first issue of the ^aily .summary was published Feb. IS, 191/6. 

2 

bee chapter Vi I, telow. 
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into l?li7 a determined but not very successful effort on the part 

of the ueporta ts 'f to acquire the people it needed.^ 

In nla final report on Jane 10, I 9 I 46 , on his departure from 

JI 3, ('ami ml Souers singled out the personnel problem @s a vital 

one celling for solution. He pointed out in general, however, that 

during the four months just passed a good deal of progress had been 

2 

made toward laying the groundwork for Central Intelligence. 

Souers left to Oneral Hoyt S. Zander berg, his successor, 
an organisation consisting principally of the two Staffs just 
described, plus the nucleus of organisations concerned with the 
dissemination function accorded to Cl Q, Its security, and such 
internal administrative problems as might arise. The latter, 
however, under the hr oup concept in force, would be largely a 
natter of inter-agency liaison. ^ 

As Souers left it, CIO was still & body within the \lf 
intelligence structure. It could easily become an entity apart 
from the .'roup if the Authority were to decide that the problem 
of postwar intelligence could best be solved by that means, or 
it could develop as a coordinating mechanism for the total struc- 
ture of which it was a part. 

1 See it interview with L. L. Montague, April 1, 1952, in o/DOl/llS files. 

2 hi gee t of CIO /regress iteport, June 7, 191*6, in O/D CX/HS files. 

^ Because CIO must look to the IAB agencies for funds, personnel, and 
services. 
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Vandenberg'a PeoialeBa and Actions 

IXiring the eleven months (June 10 , l?b6 - May 1, 15^7) when 
he held office as director of Central Intelligence, General ioyt S. 
Vsr.denberg made decisions *nd obtained agreements that had the 
effect of radically altering both the theory and the structure of 
central Intelligence, The most important of these decisions were 
made and carried through (faring Vendenberg's first three months in 
office. 

The principal and basic decision concerned the responsibility 
of ths Director with respect to the "strategic and national policy 
intelligence" estimates that would be the product of ''correlation 
and evaluation" of intelligence relating to the national security. 
Although these estimates would constitute but on# function of the 
Central intelligence Graip, they were the function that, in a sense, 
comprehended the rest. 

Inasmuch as the estimates were to be produced by the Group, 
they would be the product of Group effort and thus of the community 
of intelligence agencies under the NIA. As such, they could be 
rendered in the name of the Group, the Group as a whols being 
answerable for them. Or they could be rendered in the name of the 
Director of .antral Intelligence who alon© would be answerable for 
thwa. From the point of view of an official using the estimates, 
the difference might not be great. From the point of view of the 
producer, the difference sight be considerable because sole 

I 11 
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responsibility for the thing produced implied sole authority over 
the means of production. 

.According to General Vandenberg, "national Intelligence 

■climates . . . had to be the opinion of the llrector.” He conceded 

1 

the ri tit of his colleagues on the intelligence Advisory Board* to 
enter contrary opinions if they chose, which he would feel duty 
bound to forward along with the official estimates. But the esti- 
mate itself would be his, and he would stand responsible for it. 

The reason given by Vandenberg was that his appointment as .1 rector 
of Central Intelligence constituted an order from the President of 

the United States, which order entailed all tee responsibility of 
2 

coraaand. 

Fundamentally, it was Vandenberg' s attitude toward the 
director’s responsibility that dictated the three demands that he 
successfully placed before the National Intelligence Authority 
between June 28 and September J>, 19i*6j for the right to collect 
foreign intelligence apart from the departmental collection services, 
for the right to conduct intelligence research, and for the financial 
independence necessary to maintain control over the persons engaged, 

^ Predecessor of tee Intelligence Advisory Bommittee. Authorised 
by fara. 7 of resident Truman’s letter of Jan. 22, 191*6 (see Annex A, 
below) to consist of the ”... heads ... of the principal agencies 
of the government having functions related to the national security 
as determined by the National Intelligence Authority.” 

e 

Paragraph based on Vandenberg 's own statements. Bee Historical 
Staff interview with Vendenberg, March 17, 1952, in o/DJi/HS Jfilee. 
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in those and other activities. Although all of these were important, 
only the last % we will be considered here. ^ 

Vive principle of having research conducted by die was approved 
in the fifth idreutive of the Jfatienal .intelligence Authority, on 
duly i , 1>'U6. 2 The relevant Paragraph 3t®ted that* 

! ‘in performing tne functions specified in arc graph 
3-a of the President *6 letter, the director of Central 
intelligence is hereby authorised to undertake such research 
and analysis as my be necessary to determine what functions 
in the fields of nation*! security intelligence are not 
being presently performed or are not being adequately per- 
formed. Based upon these determinations, the Mr ec ter of 
Central Intelligence may centralise such research end 
analysis activities ns nay, in his opinion and that of the 
appropriate member or members of the Intelligence Advisory 
Board, be more efficiently or effectively accomplished 
centrally,” 

Literally read, this paragraph is little sore than s state- 
ment of the obvious] perhaps even a redundant statement in view of 

1 

See footnote, page 1, above, 

2 , 

bee Annex C, below. The officers approving HIA-5 were: ' ean 
'cheson, Acting Secretary of Statej Hobart P. Patterson, Secretary 
of »arj John L. Sullivan, Acting becreteiy of the Wavy] and William 
0. Leahy, Special .epresontatlve of the President. 

^ See Annex C, below, paragraph 2. 
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ths Sireeay-ste ueu function of Pentrai *nt©iliganc« to “coordinate 
intelll^joace activities, “ and to perforra 'services of common concern.’' 
Manifestly, a survey of research activities would be "coordination,” 
wniie central iaatioft of eome of the* in GLfi woula or«a w? a ’’service 
of common concern. “ 

me action taken by ■enarai mndenberg in response to the 
iureciive, however, to need to o beyond its literal terms, for he 
proceeded at once, fepparentiy without serious consults uion with ttws 
If’B, ^ to establish ® full-scale research activity within CIu by 
expansion of the ventral sports ntaff. This action was in line 
with — if not necessary to— Uenersl Vanoenberg's concept of the 
Lirector's responsibility. The flaw in the arrangement was Its 
incompleteness. In the nature of things, it would be a long time 
before the means either of collection or of interpretation could 
reach sufficient maturity to constitute a firm basis for the exercise 
of individual responsibility by the director of Central Intelligence, 
in the particular nature of the particular case, no central system 
of intelligence collection or interpretation would be likely to 
become self-sufficient short of a centralization that would have 


historical examination of pertinent docu ments has disclosed 
no evidence thst ’tenoral Vanuenberg complied with the literal 
terms of H1A-5 in this regard. 
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the effect of abulia .ing or Incorporat in g all other intelligence 
agencies. In the absence of each an tmM» cly anti radical develop* 
moot, the central research ergtaiiatlon could only emerge on a 
par with Agency research organisations end in direct conflict with 
their activities, 

Vandonberg's interpretation of MIA-5 we s also certain to have 
an effect on "coordination*' of cat Isa tee. In vendenberg's view, 
as has been noted, national estimates wore to be his alone to 
which the 1-B had a right to enter a contrary opinion. In prac- 
tice, however, this theory would call for unilateral production 
of estimates by CIG which would be submitted, without the neces- 
sity of discussion, to those who had the right of dissent. uch 
a practice would have required CIG to have independent resources 
for the production of estimates, which in fact it did not have, 
in point of fact, then, consultation would be necessary. The 
actual degree to which the DCI eould mawe his opinions prevail 
would depend upon the authority with whioh he could speak, which 
would be circumscribed in accordance with the limitations of his 
organisation and thus of hi* independent knowledge. Hence, the 
Hrector's position would ultimately become one in which he would 
either have toi (1) accede to eny contrary opinions of his contem- 
poraries! (2) take the risk of maintaining a position of which he 
eould not be fully sure; or (3) find the means cf more complete 
control over the sources of intelligence estimates. Vandenberg's 

I 15 
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success in being made '’executive agent* of the |IU on . ebruary 12, 
191*7, we a wove in the direction of au«jl control, whose efficacy, 
however, would depend on the extent to which the lirector pressed 
his newly-found power. * 

Financial Independence— the third element of Vandenberg’s 
series of demands noted above— was a part of the same development. 
Establishment of independent collect!*# and research under the 
irector required that the director be able to control personnel 
engaged in these activities, which he could do only if they were 
in hio employ, The method of assignment of personnel from the MIA 
departments for duty with the Croup would not serve this purpose, 
for personnel so assigned would always be under the ultimate con- 
trol of their parent departments. 

Acquisition of financial independence, however, had another 
important effects it tended — even before the rational Security 
Act was passed in 1947 — to create a central intelligence "agency" 
as opposed to a coordinating "group". Whereas previously there 
had been no need of a full-scale administrative structure. 


1 Briefly, at the ninth meeting of the «IA, the Authority approved 
the statement that the DCI should "operate within his jurisdiction 
®a an agent of the bocretaries of State, War, and Kavy," so that 
hiB decisions, orders, and directives "should have full force and 
effect as emanating from the Secretaries." vitn tnis power, Vandenberg 
was tneoretically in position to direct the work of the Chiefs of 
Intelligence in the three departments, airing his three remaining 
months in office, however, he seems to have taken no advantage of 
tnis authority. Admiral iillenkoetter, ids successor, voluntarily 
surrendered it «t the tenth meeting of the NIA, dune 26, 1947. See 
minutes of 9th end 10th meetings of the MIA in O/BCl/KS files. 
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there now was a requirement that, in long run, could only be 
met by fully staffed « ^ainistratjyre offices of diverse types con- 
trolled by and working for ientrel Intelligence as an entity 
apart from the droop. 


Coordination of Activities under V and enter f 


The decisions and action of general Vandenberg so far discussed 
concerned his functions with resect to ’’correlation and evaluation” 
and -'services of common concern,” but not the third function of 
"coordination of intelligence activities." Vandenberg ’rs insistence 
on being mada "executive agent" of the National Intelligence Authority 
nay indicate that he hoped ultimately to be in position to coordinate 
these activities by direction, but at the outsat of hie administra- 
tion he delegated this function to an interagency committee. The 
committee was apparently not formed with tills exclusive purpose in 
mind, however, for according to Vandenberg^s own testimony' some six 
years later, what he ustanded primarily was not so much strict 
coordination, as s means of transacting business with and through 

i 

the Intelligence Advisory Board. hat over may have been the 

director *3 intentions in this regard, the fact that the now committee 
superseded the old Ventral Alans Staff meant almost certainly that 
it would perform the coordinating function by inheritance from its 
predecessor if for no better reason. 


* See historical Staff interview with h. 3. Vandenberg, in 
0 /dci/ws files. 
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The new organisation was call ad the " Interdepartmental 
Coordinating and Planning Staff" ( ICAPS) . Lite the Central Plane 
Staff, it was primarily an interdepartmental committee. It had 
one member each from the departments of State, War, and Navy, plus 
one from the Away Air Force. The State ''apartment representative 
was chairman. Members were appointed to the Group from their par- 
ent departments, but reported directly to the Director of Central 
Intelligence. 

There was one marked difference between the old and new 
staffs, however. The Chief of the Plans Staff had been, in effect, 
an Assistant to the director of Central Intelligence for the pur- 
poses of studying problems and proposing recommendations • But ICAPS 
was placed in the position of attempting simultaneously (a) to 
represent the interests of several department a as respecting their 
status under Central Intelligence; (b) to represent the Director 
of Central Intelligence in his dealings with these same departments; 
and (c) to exercise supervisory powers over the Central Intelligence 
Group conceived as something separate and distinct from the rest. 
Such a complicated function would have been difficult for any group 
to discharge 

ICAPS, in short, became a focal point of controversies; yet 
in a weak position with respect to r a solving them. This continued 
to be so until General Smith, late in 1950, appointed an assistant 
for coordination who could concentrate his attention entirely on the 
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on* aspect of Central Intelligence which had to do with sheeting 
and attempting to bring about such modifications of the intelligence 
structure as the national security might seem to require.*’ 

Expansion of ORE 

The same distinction between "Group" and "Agencies" that has 
been observed in the organization of ICAPS became equally evident 
as the Office of Reports and Estimates 2 emerged out of what had been 
the central Reports Staff* In this caae, the organization was 
entirely within the Group, but Its nature was such that it promised 
to dupllea e (rather than complement) functions already lodged 
in the "Agencies". Under the second and third directors little if 
anything was done to avert the transformation of the Central Reports 
Staff into a large, independent office of research. 

At the time when the Fifth NIA Directive had been approved, 
the Central .Reports Staff had already planned to acquire experts 
in geographical areas for purposes of interpreting current intel- 
ligence. The basis for a regional organization was already present, 
therefore, and could easily be expanded, given a larger group of 
people and a somewhat more elaborate sub-organisation. Thus, it 
would become possible not only to have reference to specialists for 


1 That is, the Office of Intelligence Coordination. For a fuller 
discussion of I API , sae Chapter III, below. 

2 ORE ‘a name in July of 19U6 waa the Office of Research and Evalu- 
ations} later, it was changed to Office of Reports and Estimates. 
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purposes of understanding incomtn * information on a current basis 
(as had originally bean intended) but to build up files aii4 special 


competence for interpreting the whole body of intelligence acquired 


by the Group in relation to national security. As a resuLt, it 
would become theoretically possible, within the compass of one Office 
to deal with almost any intelligence that related to the national 
security. 

The tendency to centralise within thia Office did not, how- 
ever, end here.* To the usual area divisions were gradually added 
so-called functional divisions which included a group specializing 
in various types of economic intelligence, and another with scien- 
tific intelligence. Various forms of oral and visual intelligence 
were included within Iho Office. "Basic* Intel ligence (to become 
the National Intelligence Survey) was centered in the Office of 
Reports and Estimates. It seemed logical, furthermore, if the main 
underlying activity of the Office ware to be research, that it 
should also have facilities for reference. Thus certain of the 
functions ultlmat ely included in the Office of Collection and 
Dissemination, such as the library and the biographical register, 
were at one time placed under the management of the Office of 


* fee Annex B for schematic organization of ORE 
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Reports and Estimates. ^ Other activities that needed organisational 
placement were fro* time to tine added to ORE. 

There was not necessarily any Haw in the organisational 
principle involved. It merely meant, ®s the organisation developed, 
that the Director had delegated a number of diverse functions to 
one of his assistants. Assuming that these functions had to be 
discharged by the Director, it was theoretically immaterial whether 
they fell under one assistant or many* The problem was for the 
person or persons handling then to make sure that each function was 
kept separate in so ihr as it was important not to confuse it with 
the others j while making sure that all functions were so performed 
as to make them mutually contributory to the goal of providing ade- 
quate and accurate intelligence relating to the national security. 

In theory at least, such a task might have been more appropriately 
handled by a single directing bead than by several separate Assistant 
Directors whose efforts would have had somehow to be synchronised. ^ 

Whatever may have been the virtues or defects of the new 
research organisation as a component id thin Central Intelligence, it 


1 See ORE "Mission" as approved July 23, 19tt7* Para. 9? in O/DCI/KS 
files. Dor further discussion of the developments of Central 2e Ter- 
ence, see Chapter V belowi 

2 For example, the "duty officer" 2h-hour watch, when the need 
for it was perceived, became the responsibility of Of®. That 
Office furnished an officer to stand duty in the Director's office 
overnight and on week-ends until full-time duty officers were 
acquired, who also became part of ORE, 

^ The same decision was, of course, made again with the formation 
of the Office of m/I in 1952. 
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was viewed with some alarm in the State and Defense intelligence 
agencies. If Central Intelligence were to have an omni-competent 
research staff to engage in all activities normally undertaken in 
hone-office intelligence operations, whose limitations were only 
those covered by such an all-inclusive term as "national security", 
the chances for duplication were excellent. the State apartment, 
for example, considered itself the properly constituted authority 
on political intelligence? yet this could not help being one of the 
principal fields in which the Office of Reports and Fatima tes must 
specialise. Doth State and ^mi*?ltary agencies were vitally inter- 
ested in economic intelligence, which the central group also pro- 
posed to study. The military agencies and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission had special claims on scientific intelligence, "ven the 
purely military field was not entirely exempt if Central Intelli- 
gence was to receive military field reports, and be manned in part 
by military officers.^ In short, the question was inescapable- 
supposing that the new Office developed as it certainly promised 
to develop — why the Agencies originally associated as part of the 
central Intelligence Group should continue to supf>ort research 
operations which would be duplicated in Central Intelligence; or 


Joe, for example, memorandum, from 


Tto DC I, 


Jan. 191*7, in which he remarks on justified alarm in IAB agencies. 
2 

During its early development, ORE. had also a special panel to 
aid in coordination and research on military affairs. 
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conversely, why central Intelligence should engage in independent 
research so long as the Agencies collectively were doing it. 

In spite of this inherent opposition, the Vandenberg adminis- 
tration went ahead with its plans for a large central research unit. 
3y Fay 19li?, when Randenberg retired, the Office had 280 members as 
contrasted with the seventeen who had originally constituted the 
Central Reports rtaff,^ This rapid growth, plus the multiplication 
of functions accorded the Office, was further complicated by the 
fact that much was naturally expected of an organisation that 
appeared so universally competent. The Office was thus called 
upon to comply with a large variety of requests which it attempted 
to fulfill even in cases where it obviously lacked the necessary 
resources, ? This was the beginning of the preoccupation of the 
Office with what the Dulles Report in 191x9 criticised as "miscel- 
laneous research and reporting activities. n ^ 

Organizational Changes in CIO 

Meanwhile, the newly-found responsibilities of the Central 
Intelligence Croup called for a more elaborate organisation of the 
Croup itself, for under the circumstances, the simple two-part 

fee ORE Progress Reports, in 0/DCI/HS files. 
o 

See, for example, memorandum from E. K. Wright to AD/ORE, 

Jan. 12, 19lx7, in "SR" folder, in 0/ DCl/HS files. 

^ fee Dulles Report, p. 81. 
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scheme adopted by Admiral Sonars was obsolete. The organisational 
chart of the entral Intelllsjenee Group dated July I9h7 distil eyed 
forty-five "boxes" as contrasted with thirty for Ho vender 19h6 or 
ten for July 19h6. The July 19b6 chart had been content with 
setting forth the general functions of the "1 rector, the Interde- 
partmental Coordinating and ’lanning Staff, the Offices of Special 
Operations 1 and of Research and Evaluation; 2 an Office of Collection 
and one of Issemination j and an "Eteoutive Office”, the latter 
being generally charged with administrative functiona. The Novem- 
ber chart, which indicated some sub-organisation of the various 
offices, now combined collection and dissemination into one office, 
had made a place for an "Office of Security" , and indicated, under 
the "Executive taff," a Personnel end Administrative Branch, and 
an "Advisory Council", The July 19U7 chart (the last under the 
Group) had made no essential change except to add the office of the 
General Counsel and to expand the Executive Staff to the extent of 
giving it an "Executive for Inspections and Security" and an "Execu- 
tive for Administration and Management". The latter Office was 
subdivided Into a Pudge t and Finance Branch, a Services Branch, a 
Personnel Branch, and a Management Branch.^ 


1 Established October 17, 1916. See Chapter IF, below. 

2 First name of Office of Reports and Estimates j see p. 19, 
above, footnote No. 2. 

^ See Annex B, below. 
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Chang* of Command and the Rational Security Act 

General Vandenberg's various ■aneuvers during 19ii6 and 19b7 
had reflected the assumption that the director of Central Intelli- 
gence, as the one responsible, must have authority cor®»en3urate with 
that responsibility. The latent power contained in being "executive 
agent" of the REA, plus possession of an independent apparatus tor 
the collection, production, and di seemination of intelligence, could 
be aade to constitute such, authority, but undar circumstances that 
might eventually subordinate all other intelligence to the central 
agency. A failure to press for full power, on the other hand, might 
result in several independent intelligence agencies, none subordinate 
to any of the others unless, of course, Vandenberg * s whole position 
were abandoned in favor of a fully cooperative central intelligence group. 

In Kay 19li7, Admiral Roscoe G. Hillenkoetter, Vandenberg’ s 
successor, abandoned one part of GaneriX Vandenberg * s position when 
he asked cancellation of the "executive agent" order in the interest 
of harmony with the Intelligence Advisory Board. 1 Ibis negative move, 
however, did little to clarify the policies of the new administration. 

It was an indication that the new Director did not intend to proceed by 
"authoritarian" methods— any more than^ in point of fact, his prede- 
cessor had done. But it could not be interpreted of itself to mean 
that the new Director was returning unequivocally to the idea of a 

1 See footnote 1, page 16, above. 
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"cooperative inter iepartmsuWl activity." 1 Proof of such intent as 
thio would require either a statement to tea# effect, or organisational 
changes designed for th-*t purpose. On batoning irector, however, 

"dniral iillenkoetter neither pr oduesd a formal statement regarding 
the hi rector’s or the iroup's responsibly, nor made my important 
change in the organisation he had inherited. 2 

t mist be recognised, however, that during the period under 
discussion, there were special obstacles to the kind of decisions 
that would clarify the situation. Hllleakoetter became Hrector on 
1 a 19h7, *t a time when the National Security Act was under dis- 
cussion and probable of adoption. Under such circumstances it would 
have appeared unwise to attempt radical modifications in the structure 
of -entr&l Intelligence, ary of which might have to be scrapped when the 
new law became effective. This was undoubtedly a factor in inhibiting im- 
portant decisions during tfillenkoetter's first three months in office. 3 

When the National security Act finally became law on July 26, 

19U7, it did surprisingly little to change the original ^residential 
letter under which Central Intelligence ted functioned for eighteen 
months. The transfer of ultimate authority from the tflfi to the National 
Security -ouncil was little more than a change of name from the Agency's 

1 See Annex A, para. 1. 

2 See Annex B, below. 

3 •> 

See, for example, memorandum from Chief, ICAPS, tol ‘ 


ay , 1947, in "Publications Review Subcommittee" folder in O/JCI/BS files. 
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point of visa. The principal duties ©f the Agency were still there* 
to provide advice concerning the marsh allin g of intelli ence resources 
for national purposes} to correlate an# evaluate intelligence relating 
to the national security} and to provide services of cession concern#^ 
ihe ct created a Central Intelligence Agency, but like ;’res i« 
dent Truman's letter in no way diminished the authority or activities 
of any other intelligence agency, it did not give the Agency or its 
i'irector special authority over any of the "several Government depart- 
ments and agencies" concerned with intelligence, but only specified 
the purpose of entrol intelligence as "coordinating the intelligence 
activities" of these agencies. The law said that the "Agency" should 
"correlate and evaluate intelligence relating to the national security," 
but did not say whether this was the duty of the "Agency" alone as a 
separate entity, or whether the Agency was to act only as coordinator 
of roup opinion. The Act provided that "the departments and other 
agencies of the sovernment shall continue to collect, evaluate, cor- 
relate, and disseminate departmental intelligence" but did not spe- 
cify the extent to which they should participate in this same effort 
as it related to "national security" intelligence. 

riSC Interpretation of the Law 

The National Security Act, then, while it gave Central 
Intelligence a firm foundation in law which it had previously lacked, 

1 See Annex 0, below, for Act of 191*7. 

2 See Annex A, era graph 6, below. 
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changed very little else. Like all laws, it had to be Interpreted— 
in this case with the approval of the Rational Security Council. 

Ponding interpretation, all important decisions as to the internal 
organisation of the <■ ptncy were naturally deferred. This fact prac- 
tically assured the integrity of the iyb7 Vandenberg organization 
until January 13, 1SW, which was the date on which the National 
Security Council issued Intelligance / directive No. 3 , the second of 

the two "UnCID'a" that defined how Central Intelligence was to operate 

1 

under the new lew. 

The principal points of interpretation furnished by KSCID 
No. 1 and NS JIB No. 3 were the followingl 

1. The Intelligence ‘dvioory Committee, which had not been 
mentioned in the /ct itself was established as an essential element 
in the lirector’s coordination function. 

2. The Irector was directed to proefoce ‘'Intelligence relating 
to the national security" but to refrain, "in so far as practicable," 
from duplicating "the intelligence activities and research of the 
various epartments and ge, cies. " (By 1?1*8, however, the director’s 
office of research was so obviously duplicating uuch of the work 

done in other agencies that it might easily hare been disestablished 
in accordance with a literal Interpretation of this part of the 
Directive. The director did nothing, however, to inhibit its growth 
and it continued to develop along the lines that had been laid out for it.) 

1 The other was NSdID-2, first issued lec. 12, I9k7. NSCIi;-2 
had to do with collection and is thersfore not germane to this study. 
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3. ihe ireetor’s right of dissemination of national Intel- 


ligeno* was curtailed to the extent that the i-A must first offi- 


cially concur in it or offer an ^agreed statement of substantial 


dissent. " 


U. It was emphasised that there should be a free inter- 


change of information ea between the Agency end the intelligence 


organisations controlled by the I AC. Ho means of assuring this 


interchange, however, were provided. 


5. The Director’ s right to hire hi a own people in addition 


to those supplied him by the IAC member agencies was confirmed, 


It was specified, however, that employees furnished by the Agencies 


should remain under their effective control. 


6* Terms were defined and fields of special Interest 


delineated. "The whole field of intelligence production" was 


divided into five parts, ranging from "basic intelligence," to 


"national intelligence", and was allocated as follows! 


a. "Basic intelligence" was assigned to Central 


Intelligence as general coordinator, editor, end pub- 


lishers the work of producing basic intelligence, how- 


ever, being done by the other agencies. 


b. "Current intelligence" was not specifically 


assigned, it being directed that Central Intelligence 


and "each other agency" should produce its own. It was 


not specified that current intelligence produced by CIA 
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•hould be "national" or of any otter special typej hence, 
current intelligence could be considered exempt from 
being submitted for concurrence befbre di s s emi n « t ion « 

c. "Staff” end "departmental” intelligence were so 
defined as to be, to all intents and purposes, the same 
tiling* namely what was required by an individual depart- 
ment for its own individual use. It was specifically 
recognised that this type of intelligence was to be pre- 
pared from the "correlation and interpretation of all 
intelligence materials available” to an Agencyj and 
"that the staff intelligence of each of the departments 
must be broader in scope tnan any allocation of col- 
lection responsibility or recognition of dominant inter- 
est might indicate." For this reason, any a gene*, in 
producing staff or departmental intelligence could call 
upon the other f fancies or CIA for information, in 
addition to what it had at its own command. 

d. The director of Central Intelligence, neverthe- 
less, was to "see* the assistance of the IilC intelligence 
agencies in minimising the necessity for any agency to 
develop intelligence in the fields outside its dominant 
interests," 

e. .regarding otuff Intelligence it was specified 
that CIA and the I/O Agencies should exchange information 
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on production plans and that "It shall ho normal practice" 
to make staff intelligence available to all concerned,*' 

f, "National Intelligence" was defined as "inte- 
grated iepartmental intelligence that covers the broad 
aspects of national policy and national security, is of 
concern to more than on® Department ©r Agency, and 
transcends the exclusive competence of a single apart- 
ment or Agency or the Military Establish rent.*' fhe 
Director of antral Intelligence was to produce and dis- 
seminata this type of intelligence in coordination with 
and with appropriate assistance from his Agency col- 
leagues. 

g. Fields of "dominant interest" in Intelligence 
production were delineated, riving, for example, politi- 
cal intelligence to the Stats "apart went and naval intel- 

2 

licence to the Department of the Navy, 

If facts of the Interpretation 

Thus, at the beginning of 191*8, with two years of varied experience 
behind it, what had been the Central Intelligence Group had become a 


1 Ihese clauses, however, were not to be fully honored in prac- 
tice. Gee, lor example, memorandum from AD/ORE to nCI, ept. 30, 
19h9, "Coordination with IAC Agencies" in O/DCI/HS files. 

^ For full texts of NSCID's 1 and 3# see Annex E, below. 
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recognized legal entity with formally defined relationships respecting 
other intelligence organization** Jftsreas the Group lied begun as a 
sort of steering coramittee within the larger body of which it was a 
part, the Agency had become a distinct element, apart from the others 
of the former group, which had its own stated duties to perfora— as 
distinct from those to be performed by the others— and its own bounda- 
ries beyond which it wi® not to trespass* 

With respect to the five categories of intelligence to be pro- 
duced, Central Intelligence wss concerned with three: basic, current, 
and national. Uegsrding the first, the responsibilities of Central 
Intelligence were supervisory: CIA would coordinate, edit, and pub- 
lish, but would not do the research for the national intelligence sur- 
veys. Regarding the Booond, the responsibilities of Central Intelli- 
gence were somewhat indeterminate: the directives placed no hindrances 
on CIA in this respect, tut gave CIA no exclusive duties. Hence, CIA 
was at liberty to continue publishing the current intelligence digests 
that it had teen distributing since 191:6 end to add other forms of 
current intelligence if it ehese, while the other Agencies were equally 
at liberty to continue producing their own current intelligence. 

The definition of "national intelligence" could be misleading 
for the purpose of distinguishing "national intelligence" in fact. 

Aside from the elastic quality of the term "national security" 
in the phrase, “covors the broad aspects of national policy and 
national security,” there was the added term "covers". If this 
word were to be taken in its usual sense of "to envelop", then 
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everything produced under the heading of national intelligence 
would hare to be comprehensive in order to qualify. If, on the 
other hand, "cover*' were to be taken in the sense of "related to,'* 
tnen almost any intelligence subject of any importance wculd be 
eligible. Is "national Intelligence* was actually developed over 
the next two years, the tendency was toward the latter interpreta- 
tion. Iris was another reason for the *adeceilaneou8ness" of 
which the duties Committee was later to complain.* 

The director was to "produce" national Intelligence, bait he 
was enjoined to seen the aid of others in producing it. m could 
HStc toe Agencies to contribute the material for national estimates 
if he chose, or he coaid get pari or all of the material from hie 
own organisation. If h® decided to produce "national intelligence" 
without seeicin any material at all from the I AG Agencies, there 
was nothing in the iSCID's to forbid it. 

The period of uncertainty was now at an end. Legislation 
had established the former -roup as an Agency, and placed it under 
the National Security Council. The law had been officially inter- 
preted by the Security Council. The Agency could hire and pay its 
own people. ] t was not made entirely independent of, but at the 
same time it was not entirely dependent on, the other intelligence 
agencies under the Security Council, so far as management and pro- 
duction cf intelligence war® concerned. It was pessible now, to 

* Gee Dulles report, pp. 86-67. 
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fit the new .’gctrcy into whatever organizational scheme appeared 
most appropriate for the discharge of its newly defined responsi- 
bility, But there was really nothing in the new lew and direc- 
tives that did not tend to preserve what had gradually becerje the 
status quo. It would have been quite possible, in 19h*, to reno- 
vate the Agency structure altogether, but there was nothing in the 
new situation that necessitated any change at all, 

Pevelopaent of the Uillenkoatter Organisation 

granting that organization chart# usually fail to indicate 
the true nature of a working organisation, that of January 1, 19k9» 

is interesting in showing the main outlines of Cl * as it had 

1 

developed after approval of the basic directives, 

rixc lading the position of the national Security Council, at 
the top, the January l?i+S> chart ms arranged on three levels i the 
first that of the -i rector, on which appears with him only the intel- 
ligence Advisory Committee j the second that of advisory and adminis- 
trative groups, and the third that of the "producing" groups* The 
advisor;/ groups were the Interdepartmental Coordinating and 
lanning Staff, the General Counsel, and the Advisory Council. The 
administrative offices were Budget, Icmgesnent, ’eraonnel, awl 
Services under the? director's " executive"; and Saployae investigation, 

* See ' nnex £, below. 
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Inspection, 'a. It, end 3:c\rit<y BwmeMs under the 3hief for Inspec- 
tions end Security* The offices tarrying on actual intelligence 
business wore: Collection and dissemination j Scientific Intelligence! 
.’.sports ond estimates; Special Operations, . alley Coordination, end 
Operations. 

The prominent ( >osition accorded the Interdepartmental 
Coordinating and lanning Staff in the chart reflect* the Cirec tor's 
decision to retain this organisation, even In the face of objection* 
on the part of some of its own members* * 

/a to the reminder of the January 19h9 chart, the principal 
change probably wan the appearance of Scientific intelligence as a 
separate office. This change, like the final establishment of 
reference services in the Office of Collection and I is semination, 
represented an alteration for greater efficiency than could be 
attained when all these activities were included under the Office 
of Reports and estimates* other changes fron the 15h7 charts (none 
was published during Iplif) ore more apparent than real. 

Coordination Problems 

.Tee nubile, the two basic inter- igency problems— coordination 
of activities and production of national intelligence — remained to 
be solved, ’cat of tho actual coordination problems were handled 

1 tec Chapter III, below, for explanation of this decision. 
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under the new arrangement— not by I GAPS bat by those seised of the 

practical problems involved. 10/ -S frequently complained of being 

1 

bypassed in these matters. 

The other basic problem between the agencies— that of furn- 
ishing the Security Council with sound intelligence estimates sat- 
isfactory to all participants— also involved coordination, of 
coursej but coordination of estimates was handled without refer- 
ence to IGA PS. This may not have been too surprising since it was 
generally conceded that the- whole estimates problem— including 
coordination — belonged to the Office of reports and intimates. But 
the fact that the Intel ligence Advisory Committee tended also not 
to be involved in this process was a more serious matter. 

either the Director {according to the Vandenberg theory) or 
the Director and hia advisory committee would have to take 
responsibility for national estimates rendered to the NSC. Whoever 
did so would presumably have also to approve them. But as esti- 
mates began to be produced, the Director neither took an independ- 
ent position with respect to them nor habitually called the intel- 
ligence Advisory Committee into consultation over them. The result 
was that this important problem of final, responsible review and 
approval was left very largely in the hands of the director's sub- 
ordinates and to the subordinates of his colleagues on the IAC. 

1 See Chapter III, below. 
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The principal subordinate’ in the i rector’s case was his 
Assistant director for hep&tts sod Estimates. But even this 
official did not necessarily make the problem of personally approv- 
ing estimates one of his chief preoccupations. Generally speaking, 
he preferred to leave it in the hands ef his own subordinates* Tha 
IAC intelligence chiefs, on their part, appointed official repre- 
sentatives to the Office of fteports and intimates whose principal 
duty would he to represent their own departments in the matter of 
contributing to national estimates. These representatives, how- 
ever, instead of becoming active in the production of national 
intelligence, remained in their home offices and undertook the 
review of CIA estimate# only at the later stages when the estimate 
was already in draft fom. 

in practice, therefore, much of the necessary discussion 
that accompanied the process of actually producing estimative con- 
clusions under the terns of NS Cl D- 3 was carried on by regional 
analysts in CIA with their counterparts in other intelligence 
agencies, subject to review by officials senior to than in all 
departments. #hat these officials approved for final review did 
not always include the views of the members of the I AC, but was 
sometimes concluded in the name of the departmental representatives 
just mentioned, and of the Assistant director for Reports and 
'Estimates for CIA. 

Occasionally, Airing 19U8 and even 19hS', this was the full 
extent of the coordination process before publication. rafts of 
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the publications had been available*, of course, to the XAC and to 
the director of Central Intelligence, hot in many instances, their 
silence was taken as consent, and estimates were published, not so 
much with their signed approval as Merely without their disapproval. 

At other times, the IAC chief* themselves took a personal 
interest in the coordination procedure. Such interest was some- 
times occasioned because an unusually strong disagreement had 
developed, even though sometimes one of an essentialxy minor nature, 
bore importantly, however, members of the LK would step in when 
they recognised, in final drafts acceptable to all subordinates who 
had worked on them, statements that they themselves did not believe 
should be presented to the President and the National -Security 
Council as having been endorsed by their departments** 

Ihat such occasions should have arisen is by no means sur- 
prising. Indeed, ones of the chief premises oh which Central Intel- 
ligence had been founded had been that there would be disagree - 
menta over what constituted valid intelligence conclusions 
cable to prob-ieras of foreign policy. But under the system as it 
developed by trial and error, between 1 9h7 and 19$Q, the reault 
of interference by too chiefs of intelligence in the coordination 
process after it had reached its final development at the 

* Examination of O’C's "coordination” files (in custody of 
0 /dcI/HS) relating to estimates published between 1?U6 and 1950, 
bear} out the above statements, on. 38-39. 

2 

See NSC in -1, Para. 5a, for example, in Annex E, below. 
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subdirectoral level was often to Introduce new confusion into a 
situation that was already troubled* The basis of this difficulty 
be can a one of the main points of the billies Report— the failure of 
the Intelligence Advisory Committee to involve itself directly in 
the production of estimates.^ 

The 03B Problem 

The situation was further complicated by the fact that 
Cantral Intel igence had established what amounted to an independ- 
ent research component which existed aide by 3ida with four 
conn teni art a (in ftate, 'ray, Wavy, and Ai r) which •/ere depart- 
mental but worn empowered to write comprehensive estimates for 
dena^tmental purposes. The principal characteristics of the 
Office of Reports nnd t stiaates as distinguished from the others 
were to be observed in the facts that (a) it was centrally located; 

(b) it had been accorded responsibility for drafting "national" 
intelligence}^ (c) it was deprived of "operational" and "policy" 
Information, much of which was pertinent Intelligence? and (d) it 
was almost entirely dependent on the ItC Agencies for the intelli- 
gence on which its estimates were based. Thus its position was a 
strategic one with respect to leadership in the production of 
national intelligence, out weak with respect to the means of doing so. 

Dulles Report, p. 31. 

** By r 'C ID 3/1 dated July 3, 19h8, Para. 3 
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The Dulles lenort^ summarised the point exactly In 19lt9 
when it said that the Central Intel Ugence Agency “cannot and does 
not by itself have all the specialised qualifications needed to 
produce national intelligence^. . This fact was a central and 
stubborn one in the controversy that culminated in the reorgani- 
sation of 1950-1951. Since Central Intelligence (or specifically 
the Office of Reports and Estimates) did not have all the quali- 
fications, it could not produce fully reliable estimates. Central 
Intelligence could acquire all the qualifications only through a 
governmental reorganisation that would affect military and diplo- 
matic operations as well as intelligence. Whether or not such a 
change would be desirable. It would undoubtedly prove impossible. 

The only other answer lay in full "cooperation". But the 
very existence of the Office of Reports and Estimates tended to 
make cooperation difficult.^ 1 As a sort of fifth wheel, it had 
unintentionally fostered the species of rivalry referred to fre- 
quently In the Dulles Report, which tended to bring the various 

* The Report of a Survey Group consisting of Messrs. Allen W. 
Dulles, Kathies F. Correa, and William H. Jackson (appointed by 
the NSC, Feb. 13, 1913) published Jan. 1, 19b9. See Chapter II, 
below, for further discussion of this Survey Group, 

2 P. 73. 

% 

In that G-2, ONI, and the State Department Intelligence System 
were integral to their parent organisations. 

^ For one of many examples, see "coordination" folder on ORE-69 
Feb. 9 , 19U8, In custody of C/DCl/HS, 
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agencies end Central Intelligence into competition rather then 
cooperation. A competitor could not expect cooperation. There 
could hardly be a disposition Hi thin the Agencies to aid in the 
success of a venture whose success night be fatal to themselves, 
furthermore, as the Office of Snorts and P stimates became 
convinced that it could not expect cooperation, it tended to pro- 
ceed without soliciting it. Sometimes— though by no means always— 
it produced its own first drafts with little reference to its con- 
temporaries, and then circulated the* "fer concurrence or dissent." 
The result was a complaint (registered incidentally in the Dulles 
Report) that the Agencies were treated as outsiders rather than 
collaborators in the production of national Intelligence. 1 

The Dulles ' omit tee Recommendations 

and Their Reception by the Agency 

The Dulles Report, appearing as it did, aid-way in the ini- 
tial period of CIA's developaent (19U6-1951) clarified issues that 
had tended to become obscure in the *idst of developing contro- 
versy. It emphasized the point that Central Intelligence had been 
designed and constructed by law as a means of coordinating intel- 
ligence. It pointed out that the Agency was actually in position 
to do no more than this in any case. Hence, Central Intelligence 
must return to the role of coordinator which, among other things, 

1 For example, see Dulles Report, p. 72. 
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entailed collective responsibility on the part of the Intelligence 
Advisory Cownlttee, In eceo rdsnce with this conclusion, the Dulles 

' V ;av. 

deport ventured positive suggestions designed to bring about what 
its authors considered to be "Central Intelligence” within the 
meaning of the law and of practical ci rcmastances. The essence of 
the proposal was in three parts* 

First, the function of coordinating intelligence activities 
should be discharged by the Director, aided by his own staff, work- 
ing with the Intelligence Advisory Committee. National intelligence 
estimates should be directly coordinated by the IAC itself. Better 
preparation of these documents would require revision of the Office 
of Reports and Estimates, 1 to the extent of haring it form one snail 
group to be solely concerned with the preparation of national esti- 
mates on a strictly cooperative basis; and another with research "of 
common concern" which would supplement, but in no case duplicate, the 
work of the established agencies,^ Finally, a series of administra- 
tive changes would be inaugurated, designed for greater efficiency in 
the Agency’s discharge of its statutory responsibilities. 

These proposals, although they were not greeted with univer- 
sal disapproval, did not find an entirely cordial reception within 
the Central Intelligence Agency of 19ix9. If nothing else, they 

^ Gee Dulles Report, p. 81. 

2 

This proposal was actually, of course, more in accordance with 
the agreement that originally established ORE (HIA-5; see Annex c , 
below) than what had developed as a result of the Vanderiberg 
administration’s interpretation of the agreement. Fee discussion 
pp. Ip -15, above. 
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seemed premature, for when fee Dulles Report was submitted to the 

riiife 

National ecurity Council, Central Intelligence was almost exactly 
three years old. As an Agency, It was seventeen months old. In 
the course of three yaar3, in spite #f changes and controversies, 
a great deal had been accomplished, a fact which the Committee did 
not necessarily deny, holding rather that the new system was being 
mismanaged. The defenders of the system, however, could point to 
progress in promoting the objectives of unified Intelligence effort 
and production of sound national intelligence. Simultaneously, they 
could emphasize the point that the system had had a very short time 
to develop and that to make radical changes in the midst of this 
formative period would be to riak hard-won gains. ^ 

In simplified essence, however, the disagreement of the 1919-50 
administration with what the Dulles Committee proposed, was centered 
in the concept of divided responsibility. Although, as has been 
noted. Admiral Kiliemcoetter had never echoed General Vandenberg’ s 
demand for authority commensurate with the Director's mandate from 
the President, he had also never declared unequivocally for group 
(IAC) responsibility and authority. During Hlllenkoetter'a two 
years in office, however, the Agency had inclined toward the theory 
that it must be independent in order that it could present the KS€ 
with estimates uncolored by Departmental prejudice. In theory, at 


1 f ee OCX's Comments on Dulles Report, dated Feb. 23, 19 1*9, in 
O/DCI/HS files. 
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least, the sort of po-p-rate responsibility favored by the tulles 
''oirx.it tee ’ws Inimical to this point of view. For this reason, 
the defenders of the 19li9 status quo la Central Intelligence found 
comfort in ths two exceptions taken to the Tulles ’-sport by the NSC 
(as expressed in the Deport known as ,, NCC-?0»)i 1 one thst the 
Director should not he bound by the concept of collective respon- 
sibility} the other, that reorganisation undertaken in accordance 
with ths Dalles Deport need not necessarily follow the exact tmzm 
proposed by the Comittee. 

The Implied rejection of collective responsibility by the 
Jntionsl Security Council, in particular, seared to give substance 
to the reaction that had in nny cane greeted the Dulles Report 
within the Central Intelligence Agency. This reaction was pri- 
r?»rily that of the persona who had dealt at first hand over a period 
of months or years with the practical problems ent riled in setting 
up end operating the Agency. Whereas the Dulles Committee thought 
of Central Intelligence primarily as a means through which all 
governmental intelligence could be brought to bear, in a coordi- 
nated form, on national problems, many key CIA officials of the time 
thought of the Central Intelligence Agency as the principal instru- 
ment, under the National Security Council, for the production of 

^ boraetimes known as the "McN&raey Report" adopted by tha NSC 
on July 7, 191 a 9| accepting the Dulles Report with few reservations. 
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national intelligence. They believed that the other Agencies owed 

CIA all necessary "cooperation' 1 toward thia purpose# They argued 
that the Intelligence Directives of the national Security council 
had been framed with this end in view, but that too many loopholes 
had U-en left in the Directives, and that the Agencies had deliber- 
ately evaded their responsibilities under them. ^ 

Accepting the premises on which this type of reasoning was 
based, however, the word "cooperation" mig ht have been considered 
ill chosen. Another word would have been ’compliance." In order 
for Central intelligence to exact compliance, it would have to be 
given much sweater powers than it possessed. A move in the direction 


Thus, in a memorandum to the Director of Central Intelligence 
on the subject of "IAC Cooperation with CIA", dated Sept. 30, 19k9, 
the Assistant Director for deports and estimates wrote: 

"The most spectacular evidence of the l£ck of depart- 
mental cooperation with CIA is represented by N$CID*s. 

These are cited as such evidence on the grounds that: 

a. as a result of the coordination of these direc- 
tives with the IAC agencies prior to NSC action they 
represent only those concessions to CIA that the IAC 
agencies were willing to make, and consequently, do not 
provide the Director of Central Intelligence with the 
authority required by him to discharge the responsi- 
bilities imposed upon hi*. 

b. by I/O insistence they contain all manner of 
escape clauses which vitiate Departmental responsi- 
bilities to CIA, and thereby hamper the objectives of 
the Nation®! Security Act of 19b? toward a fully coor- 
dinated (IS intelligence effort." 

Sea tab A to emo S) in O/DCl/HS files. 
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of obtaining such power* in 1?U9 wold hare been a told one. It 
would have amounted to a flat rejection of the Julies Report and 
a direct challenge to all critics of Central Intelligence. 

let some move on this order had become almost the only logical 
conclusion from the position being taken by the Agency in 19U9 and 
1950. The Director favored a « strong central agency.” ^ ilia 
Assistant director for Reports and Estimates wae against any system 
which presupposed collective responsibility. The director 1 a General 
Counsel interpreted the intent of Congress as favoring a fully respon- 
sible ilrectorate. The Chief of the Interdepartmental Coordinating 
and Planning Staff (or Coordinating, Operating, sad Planning Staff) 
inclined toward the same general position. 

let no direct representations to this effect were made to the 
National Security Council by the HiUenkoetter administration. For 
most of a year, from the fall of 19b9 to the fell of 1950, the 
questions raised by the Allies Report were debated, primarily 
between the Hrector and a group within the state Department whioh 
had proposed its own plan for Central Intelligence under collective 
responsibility. The Agency's proposed reply to this proposal was 
in the nature of a counterplan which went some distance in the 

direction of centralised responsibility. Neithar proposal, however, 

2 

reached the point of gaining official approval. 


^ For correspondence underlying these statements, see folder 
M WSCIi>l n in files of CIA General Counsel. 

9 

* Ibid. See also Chapter II, below. 
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Meanwhile, Admiral lillenkoetter reported to the Security 
Council on October 7, 19^9, that {in accordance with the Council's 
partial endorsement of the Dulles Tteport) certain reorganisations 
were taking place in the Agency, particularly as affecting ICA "IS 
and the Office of Reports and Estimates. These reorganisations, 
however, took advantage of the ISC's concession that there mi ;ht 
be "other methods" than those aug jested in the lilies i eport of 
accomplishing the same objectives. As carried out, they were more 
token than real. 

The lack of any real response to the iulles Report or to 
NSC-50 is exemplified in the schematic representation of CIA 
organisation published July 1, 1950, which is substantially the 
same as that brought out in January 1 9k9» The office of "Execu- 
tive" now took a place between the Director and the Agency's 
organisation, but it is evident that the executive's duties wers 
mainly concerned with "administration", whose organisation was 
somewhat more complex than before but comprised the same general 
functions. On the acvisoiy sida of the chart, the medical staff 
had been added, and the name of the Interdepartmental Coordinating 
and Planning Staff (ICA rS) had been changed to Coordination Opera- 
tions and Policy Staff (JOArS). The latter represented an attempt 
at reorganisation as well as a name change, but the principle 
under which ICA, S had attempted to perform its functions had been 

I hi 
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retained, anc the revision of ita charter vm of negligible effect, 1 
the six "Intelligence* offices renal* intact with some 
internal changes as indicated in the chert. Aside fro ; the Fr- 
ance of ten divisions under the Office of Scientific Intelligence 
which had not been indicated before, the principal revisions seemed 
tc be in the Office of sports and estimates, which contained 
seventeen sub-divisions as against ten in the previous chart. This 
doee not, however, reflect an actual growth in the number of divisions 
but an attempt in the opposite direction. The only significant 
change. In fact, is represented in the addition of an « intimates 
reduction board" (vice an "Intelligence redaction Sofird" which 
had appeared on the January 1 9k9 chart) which represented a partial 
answer to the lulles .eport'a suggestion for a "saall estimating 
group," in that a board of .ivislon Chief* was to review all esti- 
mates produced by the Office. Actually, however, the board did not 
function in this capacity, and the Office continued to produce various 
forms of written intelligence almost exactly as it had done before. 2 

In short, the period 19k£~l95l in Central Intelligence did 
not become one of change as might have been indicated, but rather 
of uncertain retention of the states quo. Consequently, the 

: ' ee E, below, for Chart of July 1, 1S>50. 

2 

file/ eW f ° ld * r on mE ” estimates Production Board," in G/.OI/hs 
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organisation that General Smith inherited in 1950, though larger 
and more complex, was little different in general composition and 
operating principles from that which Admiral dillenkoettcr had 
inherited from General '/andenberg in l?i>7» 

The 1550-53 Reorganisation 
In Gelation to the 19Uo-5o Background 

Of all the changes reflected in the Agency organisation as 
developed at the end of General Smith's term in office (1953), the 
most prominent is the grouping of Agency activities under three 
main divisional ^lans, Administration, and Intelligence.* 

9 

The first of these is not of concern to this stm^y* It 
slight be said, however, that the move toward compa rtmenting clan- 
destine from other CIA activities was not a new departure. The 
Office of Policy Coordination had, from its beginning in the fall 
of 19Ji8, been managed separately from the rest of Central Intelli- 
gence. * Similarly, the Office of Special operations, though seem- 
ingly during 19U6-50 an activity parallel with the non-cla ndes tine 
offices, was in fact nearly as completely separated from them as 
was OPC. * The conduct of the Office of Operations, on the other 

* See Annex B, below. 

* See footnote, p. 1, above. 

3 See History of OPG (W. 33. Little) in o/lCl/EK files. 

L 

** See, for exam le. Chapter VI, below. 
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hand (with certain exceptions arising out of the nature of the 
Contact Division) exactly foreshadowed during 1916-50 its ultimate 
relationship to the DD/l.^ 

The grouping of administrative and support activities under 
a single authority (BD/A) was likewise not a new departure. Begin- 
ning with the CTO organisation chart of July 19b6, where provision 
had been made for administrative support under an "Executive Office," 
and continuing through Eovsi&sr 1950, where almost all offices con- 
cerned with administration and support were under an "Executive," 

there was always a tendency In Agency organization to provide central 

2 

management for activities of this type. 

The remaining chapters ttf the present study eephaaiae those 
components which cam to be known daring the period under consider- 
ation as the "DD/I complex." This grouping of production and 
related non-c landea tine activities is manifestly the heart of 
Central Intelligence when conceived as the isoans through which the 
whole intelligence machinery of the United States Government can 
be aade to produce "intelligence related to the national security." 
Historically speaking, the "GU/l cospleaf is the method adopted 
under the Smith administration for doing what previous administrations 

^ See Chapter IV, below. 

2 During a part of the Killenkoettor administration, these 
activities were also subdivided in accordance with the clandestine 
and non-clandestino nature of the support. See July 1950 chart, 
in Annex B, below. 
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had attempted to do through the Mediae of the Office of Reports 
and Estimates and the Int e rdep a rt ment a l Coordinating mid Planning 
Staff. Although the office of BD/l was not established 'until 
1952, it was, in mai^r respects, a normal development from what had 
gone before. 

General Vandenberg*s plans of 19h? t as has been seen, 
involved a large and self-contained "Office of Reports and Esti- 
mates" that could do research la all geographical and functional 
fields of intelligence. Including economics and science. Along 
with that office, he sought to have a means of acquiring all intel- 
ligence needed from the most appropriate gove rn m en t sources, and 

i 

a means of codifying and storing information so acquired. This 

office already had, in 19h7 , an official mandate under which it 

2 

produced current intelligence for the President. In point of 
fact, either tentatively or permanently, the Office of Reports end 
Estimates during 19h7-!'3 had within its structure what were to 
become the Office of Current Intelligence, the Office of National 
Kstixaates, the Office of Research and Reports, the Office of 
Scientific Intelligence, and the Office of Collection and Dis- 
semination, together with Basic Intelligence (the National Intel- 
ligence Survey)j Map Intelligence) what might be called "crisis 


See above, pp. 20-21. 

2 NIA-2 in Annex C , below. 
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intelligence" (*atch Committee- f-nd national Indications); visual 
find oral intelligence (Situation ^om mwd Briefings); and elasenta 
of e special intelligence center. The Assistant Director for 
reports and estimates, in other words, was to comprehend under his 
superintendenofi all that was la tor under the Deputy Director 
ilntclligtsnce) except for coordination of intelligence activities, 
and overt intelligence collection. ® 

By 19h9 the plan for ORB had become less elaborate because 

of the transfer of its reference facilities (to OCJj) in April 191*8, 

v 

and of Scientific Intelligence (to a separate office) in lecember. 
In spite of these shifts, however, ORE was still * complicated and 
comprehensive office as has been pointed out above. Xt still, for 
example, produced “national Intelligence” of all types (basic, 
current and "staff”) largely through its own research facilities; 
“coordinated" this intelligence where indicated; was a producer of 
specialized economic intelligence; and performed a great variety 
of related functions. 

bring 1950-93, the Office cf Reports and Estimates was 
dismembered into three parte (Current Iniellig<snce, National 
Intelligence, and Research end ,, sports) while the Offices of 


The "General Divisions". See Chapter VII, below. 

2 

Tarts of the Office cf Operations were also briefly included 
under ORE at one time. See Chapter IV, below. 

^ See Chapters V and VI, below. 
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Scientific Intelligence rand of Collection and Dissemination were 
permitted to regain intact. Then the five resultant offices, pin* 
the Offices of Intelligence Coordination (late I CAPS end H0ACS) 
and of Operations were brought together under a single head, whose 
position thus resembled that of the Assistant Director for Reports 
end estimates (as planned in 19kl) with two additional responsi- 
bilities probably not contemplated under the 19hl pltn. ^ 

The ensuing chapters of the present study will consider, 
first, the various uoves that brought about the tri-parti te organi- 
sation of 1953j then the disposition wade of the "coordination of 
intelligence activities" (ICADS) problem by the Smith Administration! 
then the developments that occurred in connection with the three 
offices whose continuity was not ultimately affected by the 1950-53 
reorganization (OCX), 00, and 031 )j and finally the development 
of the three new offices (001, ORR, and GETS) that were created in 
1950-51 out of OR?. These discussions of what may be considered 
the "Central Intelligence* functions of CIA will be followed by s 
chapter concerned with the (non-clandestine ) administrative offices 
whose primary function is to serve tbs Central Intelligence Agency. 


25X1 


1 It should be noted, however, (see Chapter in, below) that 
0IC, as organized ly 1953* was operating under a different concept 
from that of ICAPS, it being understood that most practical matters 
of coordination would be a function of the various AD*s, the AP/0IC 
lending his aid where needed. Also (see Chapter IV, below) the 
placement of 00 under the DD/l was based more on expediency than 
inescapable appropriateness. 
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Chapter IT 


n t v ”', 


T~f> organisational growth -f CIA under the Dtrefitorshi-o 
of (General slier edell ; %ith, was swwiarSaakl by President Inman 
as the development of H tm efficient and permanent <wt, of the 
Oovermert 1 * rational security streetare. *' 1 ’’To President," 

•'r. i turner -boerved in eonmndtng flbneral *Vi tb for bis part in 
the accompli shoe* t, "ever had such a uadi th -f vital information 
made available to him irs jrach a useful manner as I have received 
through niA» M 


IrgaTTisationdl ^Vangg vs, 


[national Stabllite 


Peroral In 4 - err si reorganisations flared proai'-ently in Gift's 
development under 'In -oral Praith, in the retime of which "tA*s v ash- 
ingtors hrsdonarters changed f rw sows 1? offices and staffs, oe -f 
!<?*&% t »nr« ?3 g"ch naiT eowroonent? by 1^3, In addi Her, there 
were lots eorspitnmnr '•rgarslsaii -*n«l changes, both in *-“adguartsre 
ard the fi*ld» hf oaior sign! f leans* in? this eermeeiion was new 
leadership, ' inel tiding (besides the new Director himself} the Deputy 
Director, throe additional Deputy Directors (established as new 


'.rrnan to ’aifch, undated, quoted by Faith ir. his farewell letter 
to all "iA personnel, c 1’ebruary i"5 i (restricted/ j In 
"unnumbered re, rula felons" file. In records of Management Ptaff, 
in custody of ClA Records Center. 

Ibid, 
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positions by General Smith), and the he«<ls of m-'-nj of the oporatxn 
offices in headquarters and the chiefs of s»qy cf the missions and 
stations I n the field. There wre also . ; ur ladle tional realignments 
among : .'V *s op* rating units, which did not necessarily change their 
names or organizational positions. ftiU other changes took the 
form of reallocations of budgetary asssts or of specislised personnel 
among open tin units, and revisions In the classification a no 
description of seme of the specialized cate oriea of intelligence 
personnel that made up the; agency’s professional corps. There were 
also numerous changes in operating programs, projects, and priorities 
which reflected the changing international situation, the progress 
of the Korea r, ..ar, «nd the development of the "cold war" with the 
hoviet power ;loc. 

.'or were CIA's organizational changes a purely internal matter 
of promoting management and operating efficiencies within a -rowin' 
headquarters and field establishment. Many, if not most of the 
changes, had external ramifications as well, and involved attempts 
to clarify ?*-:d improve TIA's organizational position, its functional 
jurisdiction, and its working relationships among the other depart- 
ments, agencies, end echelons the.t made up the Government's national 
security structure. ,fn particular, there were organizational adjust- 
ments between 1. ■ ar.c the intelligence echelons in the Mate and 
Defense Departments, which historically had controlled a major part 
of the Government's foreign Intelligence enterprise. D tails rly, t 
there were clarifications in '7 ' 's position with respect to the 
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policy and operational planning echelons of those ijepart«tents and 
of the national -oeurity Council. 

Although internal reorganizations and external orjrnixatioiv 1 
adjustments characterised .much of Zt’ *s rowth between 1>50 and 1953# 
this was also s period of organisational stability and continuity 
in certain major respect*. Within ZLP t for example, while .much of 
its headquarters establishment was undergoing reorganisation, a num- 
ter of := jor components lned eessntially undisturbed, at least 
C-. the en cy's organization chart. Rxternolly, too, there were 

significant elements of stability end continuity, especially in 
the broth organisational framework of the Government's national 
security structure. For example, the Base .’resident under whoa all 
of -oner rl Cmith's predecessors had served, remained in office 
tirouphout .eneral Smith's term es director. ^ Although General Smith 
is said to have haa more frequent personal contacts than his 


filth's departure from ZIP at the end of .resident Truman's 
term vms apparently without political si. -nif loanee. There 
hac t een pu; lie speculation, es early as 19 50, that :• -dth 
would not stay in ’If indefinitely, because of his health, 
in hovomb er 1952, >iiih expressed the hope to the staff 
that ". . . while the director himself must undoubtedly be 
a 4&n whom the .hief ixecutlve is willing to accept, and to 
whom he will ive n certain measure of confidence, it is 
unlikely that you will ever have e Director whose ststus 
will change with changes in the Administration." -femarks at 
t/ 's ,'vency rientation Conference, Tov. 21, 1:52 ( jecret), 
re-printed in *t. iml.etin No. 1, Feb. 11, 1553 (becret)j 
in records of Monnge aent ftaff, in custody of Cl/ iefiords 
ienter. 
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predecessor with resident, ^ the i rtsi'jsnt'e personal attention 

2 

to CIA , which he sometimes celled *«y'* intelligence service, wrs 

probably not fundamentally iffertmt under the two Jireetors# 

hiailarly, there was no basic ehsnjje, in Scneral Smith's time, in 

Cl* »s statutory relationship to the Rational Security -ouncil. Unaer 

il’iith, Jj> continued to furnish the NSC’s principal intelligence 

support! the ireetor lu.timied to sit as a member of the hi , »nd 

3 

:.f. rem-:i-icd adainisira Lively responsible, by law, to tnct tooy. 

The .<> verrvnent 1 s organisation for Intelligence in IvSO 

Kor was there any fundamental change in the organisational 
fraaewt rk under which the overnaent * s foreign intelligence progress 
end activities so a wools were conducted. These intelligence functions 
remained divided and decentralised among sevep essentially «utonoaous 


1 - idney ... Toners, xecutive heorotary of the National security 
Council, arranged "at once 51 for 1’enercl Smith, after he became 
XT. in October 1950, to have a weekly conference with resident 
Truman, thus "deliberately passing by the Council and the 
Secret.* vias of the Departments to the White house, ' i-:e His- 
torical ’ taff interview with ouers, June 30, 1952, ?. 23, in 
/ f. files. 

^isistorical ttafff interview with Hillenkoetter, let. 2b, 1952, 
in 0/Dll/iia files. 

3in addition, II * provided certain ac'ainistrstivs services to 
the National ec-urity Council. For example, the Cl/- Comptroller'! 
office regularly assisted the NSC Staff in preparing the fib ;*s 
annual budget end .presenting and following its course through 
the !:ud ,et Bureau «nd the . anate and House Appropriation# 
Committees, lee CIA n«,,uL#tion bo. ?0 (floret), duly 1, 1950, 
end January 19, 19$1, editions j <*nd Cl/- Comptroller's 
historical totes . . . , * 19h5**1952 (Top ' ecret, '1:5: 7 ) 4650 ), 
in 0/DIl/Hb files. 

n h 
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agencies^ - , and in practice the activities of these artvc .e s were 
coordinated under s variety of Inter-agency committee ; nu liaison 
arrangement;;, in w ich CIA participated in greater or ltr-ser degree. 

r*f thei?«- seven uojor agencies* frtqu- ntly called "the 
in toil! ence community * in CIA parlance* four comprised the long 
established intelligence components of the Array* Ssvy, And dtate 
.Departments (raw .joined by the Air force). In addition, there was 
tao > utnt Intelligence Cosaraittee of the Joint Chiefs of Half, 
together with certain other jointly operated intelligence facilities 
in the . ef ense Uepertraont, notably the Armed Forces Security Agency, 
text, there was the . ioraie Energy Commission which had had its own 
intelligence division* since the end of World «ar IX. The seventh 


agency, of course, wan 


iteelf, leas than five years oles, with 


a substantial headquarters in Washington* *> number of overt field 
offices within the united Hates, and various overt and covert 
missions and stations a road, the latter mostly under bne * cover" 
of F-taia o’* ; ’efer?Pc Department Installations. 

In e.-diticn to these seven principal agencies, among which 
the :5c vornraent * s foreign intelligence- activities were decontralizsu* 
there were numerous participating organisations, on which the intelli- 
gence 9 eneit-.s individually depended for particular types of assistance. 


L ight agencies, if the Federal Bureau of Investigation is 
included. The FBI had had certain foreign intelligence re- 
sponsl iilties, for example in Latin .America during and after 
vorld .ar II, tut as of 1>^0 its intelligence responsibilities 
were essentially limited, to domestic matters. ince 1 the 
director of the FBI had ben a member of the Intelligence 
i dvi sory Com mx t tee . 
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tome of these were part of the Jovernmont 's security structure, 

such as thf; Federal ureau df Investigation, which he. i » direct 
relationship to the seven foreign intelligence agencies thro# gib 
its member shin on the Intelligence Advisory -.'omnittee. 

Also participating were certain other agencies which had 
domestic security responsibilities! and numerous '’non-defense" 
a T-ncies, ‘• eh as, for example, the Interior and Agriculture Depart- 
ments* which were contributing particular chapters to the I -tional 
intelligence Survey j and the Library of Congress and the Smith- 
sonian Institution, which served as Channels for collecting and 
indexing certain typos of foreign publications of intelligence 
interest. Thera were mopy .'cvernment agencies which had particular 
types o' research, administrative, or technical skills and resources 
to contribute to particular intelligence projects, '"or example, 
some 15 ron-intelligence agencies were workin r on economic intelli- 
gence, t>s of 1950- llj 1 and some 25 agencies, in scientific and tech- 

o 

nological intelligence. f’till other participating groups were 
located administratively outside the Ocvernment. For example, 
there were the v- rious private research organize tlons w: lb which 

1 3*/< ** survey of the Government 1 a economic intelligence 
programs and activities, about May 1951 I issued as I/f-D-22 
(.Secret)* copy filed in D/DHt/Eft, under headin . n IK-r ,w * 

^•Iraohie organizations! chert and procedural flow chart, no 
date, entitled "Scientific end Technical Information and 
Intelligence* (Secret), in 0/OCl/HS, filed under "'SI". 
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the intelligence agencies had "external research" or other con- 
tractual projects, and the numerous panels of technical consul tanta 
retained for advice on particular subjects. Overseas, there were 
certain espionage networks in foreign countries which were controlled 
or monitored by American intelligence j the Intelligence organisations 
of friendly or neutral governments, with which the United States 
had a variety of liaison arrangements and working agreements; and 
the several interallied organizations, notably the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), in Europe, and the United Nations Com- 
mand, in Korea, with which the United States was collaborating. 

CIA *s Responsibilities In the Intelligence Organization, as of 1950 


ClA»s functional responsibilities in this decentralized intel- 
ligence enterprise, as it was organized in 1950, were to be found 
outlined in the organic act of July 19U7, which made CIA a statutory 
agency under the National Security Council, and in a aeries of 
directives issued by the NSC, between December 19t»7 and July 1950. 

The effect of the National Security Act and the NSC directives, as 
has been pointed out, was to establish a new intelligence agency 
without essentially disturbing any of those already in existence. * 
Thus, each a >ency had its own collection, interrogation, and 
information-gathering apparatus* and each had its own research and 
production programs for preparing any finished intelligence that 
was needed to support its own planning and operational echelons. 


See Chapter I, above. 
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By implication, too, although the directives were not ex, licit in 
detail, each agency .- d its own facilities and systems for indexing, 
T! : aly*ini», and collating intelligence information.* Mch agency 
also nstS it* own arrsn rementa for obtaining external research and 
other outside assistance from the non- lntelli cnee agencies, 'ach 
agency, finally, had its own administrative end technical services, 
such as budgetary resources and controls, manpower procurement and 
training, internal security controls, and other ” bouse Keeping 1 ’ 
end internhl-swnagement services for facilitating' ®nc supportin’ 
its "BUtstrntivo” intelligence programs. 

Lest the result of this manifest duplication be un unduly 
cogpartmenled system such as had had a pert in bringing about the 
earl harbor disaster in 19i.il, all a ©ncles were exhorted to exchange 
information, finished Intelligence, snd collection and production 
plans. Lest there be unessential intelligence collection and pro- 
duction in particular fields, some attempt was made to clarify the 
part to be played in those activities by each agency. 


*0ne exception was that, under HBXb No. f. May 191*6, a 
dovernment-wide service for biographic indexing, in the one 
field of foreign scientists had been assigned to 31 /, Within 
■: * this responsibility was beine handled, in 1950, by one 
branch of OPD's biographic Register division, workin in 
cooperation with the Office of scientific Intelligence. The 
services of OCD's other registers and of its central library 
were also being extensively used by the other intelligence 
agencies in 1950; but -X* had no specifically assigned re- 
sponsibility from the MS 2 for promoting im,. -roved procedures 
for indexing and organising intelligence information nor for 
these reference re tivitiee. 
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Thus* collection activities were divided awon.' the seven 

agencies, partly on a subject basis and pertly on s source basis. 
Overt collection abroad remained doaiaatttly in the bunds of the 

- V.4.. 

State :.epertment*8 Foreign Service posts and in the f '->nse bepert- 

ment ' a military, naval, end air attaches ?**b other field intelli- 
gence units. State was expected to collect prlar.riiy "political, 
cultural, end sociological" information, and Defense war. to collect 
primarily “military, navel, and sir 1 ’ information, but the directives 
did not define these subjects. “ concmic, scientific, and techno- 
logical" indorsation, on the other hand, was to be gathered by "each 
agency ... according to Its neads"j but regardless of subject, 
there was to fee a “free and unrestricted interdepartmental exchange 
of intelligence Information to meet recognised secondary needs of 
each department and agency." No agency was expressly restricted, 
in the directives, from procuring, unclassified foreign publications 
and other so-called "open literature" for its own use, : 1 though the 
State apartment did maintain a group of Publication . roeureaent 
Officers ( ?0's), at seat of its overseas posts, as a common service 
to the ;iovern»ent generally. 

Other types of collection activities were organized on r 
source basis rather than by subject. Certain types of overt sources, 
for example, had been exclusively assigned to CIA, as a "service 
of common concern", including the following, as of October 1>50: 

25X1 J 
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‘no the r category of .«wrt sources, especially t'i /.-ifier-nt 
since the outbreak of the horean conflict in June l>5o, was tne 
"captured sources'* field. These sources, including prisoners of 
war, c-. ; :tured weapons and supplies, mw captured documents , were 
controlled by the iiefense department, vut were not specifically 
covered in the NSC directives. 

Covert collection, on the other hand, was an exclusive re- 
s, onaitillty of CIA, with exceptions. Certain counter- intelligence 
activities o'” the /r: my, the Sliy, end th® Hr Force, together with 
other so-called "agreed activities* (not listed in the directives), 
w-.Lch were regarded by the military departments as necessary for 
their operational security, remained undisturbed in the defense 
department. The collection of "special inteili •once", finally, 
was cr-jerised according to still another pattern, as a service of 
conmcn concern. In effect, that was menaced not by CIA but by the 
iefense i*psrtment; and it was controlled by a separate board repre- 
senting ell a -encies concerned, including CIA, and responsible tc 
the National Security Council. 

similarly. Jurisdiction over the production of intelligence 
had b;:en divided amor,:/ the several intelligence agencies. Thus, 
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the .State department h a primary responsibility for worn in "political, 
cultural, and aociolo leal” intelligence, and the fofense ijspprt- 
'aent for ’•military, naval, and air* 1 intelligence, rhe fields of 
"economic, scientific, - nci teehnolo,;! cal*;^telligend€ .reduction, 
however, might le anyone's business, da pendi ng on an *g. ncy’s 
individual needs. 11 these topical fields regained to bo defined 
ar.d divided further, after 1?50. CIA, es has ;,t erj said, had exclusive 
responsibility for supervising, the cooperative production of two 
kinds of ” national" or supre-departncntal intelligence— nation' 1 
intelligence estia^tes (dll's), which dealt compre- 'm usively with 
the capabilities and intentions of foreign powers and power blocs; 
and national intelligence surveys (J&S's), which contained ency- 
clopedic area information on individual foreign countries. third 
kind of national intelligence— national *' indications" of threatened 
hostilities— was not, however, specifically assigned to li : , nor 
had it yet been listed or defined, in the directives which were in 
effect in October 1950. 

btatua of Inter-Agency Coordination end Leadership, 1950 ' 

In addition to. its specific production and collection 
responsibilities, OiA had broad statutory responsibility, which re- 
mained unchanged from lypO to 1953, for "coordinating the intelli- 
gence activities of the several lovornment departments and s encies," 
by me an a of advice ana recommends tiona to the Motional Security 

XI 11 
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Council, pins the right to make "surveys nc inspect ions’ 1 of the 
intelligence agencies. In actual practice in 1/bO, however, -I‘*s 
inter-agency coordination responsibilities were fee in *on -acted, 
not unilaterally, tut as an interde pa rtmen tal affair} rw:’ In some 
fields the job of coordination was in the hand* of u infer agencies 
entirely. Tho several "ifc v '-T!) M and n i)Cli/' re ruin to ry documents, for 
example, had all been developed jointly by ol> and the other agencies 
involved, chiefly through the work of its Interoep*rtaent£l Coor- 
dinating and lanning Staff, a group made up essentially of men on 
temporary duty from the several departmental intelligence agencies.* 
*a to surveys and Inspections of outside agencies, it is doubtful 
whether :J ' had conducted any of them bsfore cr during ISoQ. None, 
st least, were mentioned in records seen in the course of this 
study, ‘‘or the work of actually promoting inter-agency coordination 
a.Tti cooperation, 11 ‘ was utilizing a number of inter-agency com- 
mittees, usually under the chairmanship of Cl/ officials, together 
with a variety of "working level” liaison relationships among the 
sr-encies. 

The principal inter-agency committee under Cl f leadership 
in 1>50 was the Intelligence Advisory Committee (I AG), made up of 

*oee ;h«]<ter III, below. 
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the departmental intelligence chiefs theBUJ&lvme,^ and presided over 
by the Director of Central Intelligence, The 1/0 had, however, met 
only four times during the lest six months (' 4 srcft-£>epte*b«r 1950) 2 
before General Smith came on dutyj sad it was commonly criticizes, 
within CIA, as being less interested la advising the SCI on inter- 


agency problems than In acting as a governing board over :j-» Never- 
theless, given a deeentralismd intelligence organization of several 
essentially autonomous agencies, such a council of the intelligence 
chiefs seemed a minimum framework through which the II rector could 
carry out his responsibilities for " coordination”. Under the X C 
were a "Standing Comitt fee",-* and subcommittees (as of October 1950) 
in atomic energy intelligence} scientific intelligence generally} 

25X1 and the Amtional 

Intelligence Survey orogram.^ There was ns yet no committee for 

^The officials who were attending the I AC cs of November ly50 
were as follows » 

!r. ... ark Armstrong, Jr., State ( special Assistant for 
Intelligence) 

sj. Gen. A . X. Soiling, Army (Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2) 

-ear /dm. Felix L. Johnson, Gavy ( ..irector of havul Intelligence) 
>aj. on. Charles Cabell, Air Force (director of Intelligence) 
Grig. Gen. Vernon Megem, Joint Staff, of JCS (Deputy 
i tractor for intelligence) 

Dr. falter F, C olby, AEG (Director of intelligence) 

25X1 Ft? I (Acting Assistant to the Director) 

I,t. Gen. w. b. Smith, I Cl, liairman 
(Dee j AC- .1-6, Secret, Sov. 16, 1950. In IAC minutes, 1950-1553, 
filed in 0/BCI/1H. ) 

2 -arch 31, June 27, July' 21, and August 15, 1950- Gee IAC minutes, 
19li?-l>50 (secret and fop Secret), in J/Xl/M/X files. 

See Chapter Hi, below. 

** List of IAC subcommittees, 191*7-1953, in an undated paper entitled 
"The intelligence Advisory Committee" (secret), pp. prepared 

by f.!T; for the "Clark Committee" about August 1951*, copy in 
c./ . /.-I::.- files. 
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economic Intelligence, el though plans for one had bean isde^ nor 
were there sny active subcommittee* for considering intor-aneney 

v ' V. ' 

interests In other topical fields, such rs political and military 
intelligence; nor in broad ''auprs-oepartawntal" .fields such as 
national estimates and national indication#; nor for administrative 
and other support problems that might be common to ell the intelli- 
gence agencies. 

In practice, ; ■ did not have exclusive responsibility. In 
1950, for coordinating all espects of the Oovcrnment’s intelligence 
organization, nor was CIA the sole adviser to the fSC on intelli- 
gence activities end problems. 

In l>b8-l 9h9, for example, the NSC had retained a group of 
distinguished consultants, from outside the Covernment's intelli- 
gence organization, to make a comprehensive survey and inspection 

of the overnment's foreign intelligence progreraej and by October 1950 

the recommendations of that survey group were still on the agenda 

of the f«C. Special intelligence matters, to cite another example, 
were bein g coordinated by the U. S. Comaunicetions Intelligence 

p 

hoard (US JIB). rfhile Cl " was represented on this Bosro, 


fho conomic Intelligence Committee ( .11 C ) was established in 
lay 1951, but it had been recommended by Cl// JO AS in 
December l$ii9» See Chapter ill, below, and IAC-O-22, 

Jay 1951 (.Secret), on file in Q/DCJ/KH. 

-See MS Cl D Mo. $, duly 1, 19U8 (Top Secret); copy in u/DCl/ii'. 
files. 
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the State Department's intelligence chief was its chairman, as of 
1950,^ and the Defence Department dominated its operations. Dobs a tic 
intelligence and related mat tiara of internal security, were mean* 

wnile coordinated through the interdepartmental Intelligence Con- 
ference (Ilf;) end the Interdepartmental Committee on internal security 
(idlS), both of them headed by the Director of the FBI, Cl/, was 


not represented on either of them, except on «n invitational basis 


for considering a specific matter. 

There were still other inter-agency intelligence coordination 
mechanisms, in 1550, in which CIA did not participate or participated 
only indirectly. 


men t • a 


for example, the ft ate Depart- 
through the 


chief of his intelligence division ; 

ranxing representative for coordinating all U. S. 

2 

tivities, overt and covert, based in that area. 


served os the 
intelligence ac- 


1 

*. i-ark /rmstro ng, dr. ihe- fact that lie was chairman of 

: ‘-r in 1950 is mentioned in IAC-B-11 (secret), Dec. 25, 1550J 

copy in O/ODI/Sk, filed under 


U. 5. intelligence coordinator i[ 


was ex officio 
wh il ff hi e 


authority was apparently clear enough 
issued to him, in practice his responsibility was evidently 
divided with thef 


so the DCI w*s told in December 1550. See OlC 


.memo to I. U , Bee. 6, 1950 (Secret), attached to 
Conference Minutes, 1550-53, in 0/DCI/.j?. 


DCI Staff 
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coordination authority. 1 In Wsshingtonjf finally, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff were providing various mechanisms, in 1950, for coordin- 
ating the mfi n> agencies of tbs &rmy$ atovy, and »ir For®# which were 
participating in various aspects of the Defense apartment* s own 
" depart me ntal" intelligence programs. Under the SOS, for example, 
the surveillance of hostility indication* was e military-controlled 
activity coordinated through the Joint Intelligence Indications 
Committee (JIIC)j^ and the inter-tervlce exploitation of captured 
weapons and supplies was coordinated by a staff that later became 
the Joint tbterisls Intelligence t gency (JKIA).^ While such inter- 
agency coordination mechanise* were outside CIA 1 * jurisdiction in 
1950 and eight be called "purely Internal" matter# within the 


crief) and CIA 
tioned later bi the 


This agreement was men- 
iPi, in a letter to the Acting Jhief of 


pm. lb, 1951 (Too Secret, 15 IU 3566-D)i 
filed in 0/uCl/HS, under "C1/-F 3 . . .«. 


o 

The JIIC was established by the J OS * Joint Intelligence Com- 
mittee (JI ), about Aug. 6, 1950. See IAC-M-10 ( Top Secret), 
Dec. ?, 1990! filed in IAC minutes, 1950-53, in 0/TCl/i A. 


1 

Th® active concern of the JC3 intelligence component for coor- 
dinating the exploitation of "captured sources" by the many 
interested Army, ffcvy, and /ir Force agencies probably dated 
from some time after the outbreak of the Korean conflict in 
June 1950, enc the JMI/ was apparently formally established 
early in 1951. fee chapter IV, below. 
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Defense Lepa rtraent, some of them were of love rn. sent- wide Interest 
end were to be integrated In General Smith's time, with the inter- 
agency coordination machinery whieh 01/ was sponsoring tnd developing* 

CIA's Internal Organization as of October 19>Q 

Like 31/ ‘a inter-agency relationships and external responsi- 
bilities* its internal organization and its intra-®geney relation- 
ships were also more complicated than they appeared on the single 
page of its general organization chart. The organisational framework 
of CCA' 8 headquarters, as it wee functioning on CJeneral Smith's 
arrival in October 19^0, consisted of seventeen major offices and 
staffs, each headed by an Assistant Director or a Chief.' 1 ' In addition. 


^The 1? components of 31/ 's headquarters, together with their 
haads, were as follows as of Oct. 1, 1950* listed approximately 
in the order ir which they appeared on the latest organisation 
chart and the latest list of key officials on the Director's 
staffs 

la na game n t Staff* f 


Management Officer 


Budget ftaf.fs Edward 1. Saunders, Budget Officer 
ersonnel .Staff* william J. Kelly, Personnel Director 
Coord i nation. Operations, and olicy Staff (00 AS): 

James Q. lieber, Chief 

Legal Staff* Lawrence i» Houston, General Counsel 
'edical Staff* John R. fietjen, Chief 

Inspection end .Security Staff (I AS)* She ffield dwards, Chief 


25X1 


Administrative Staff* Chief 

Special Support Staff (Va/i | 3hief 

i rocurement Requirements Staff : /| | Chief 

Office of Reports and Estimates (O K) s Theodore Babbitt, 
Assistant Director 

Office of Collection and Dissemination (GGD)* James M. ru ^ews, 
Assistant Director 

Office of Scientific Intelligence 0 SI)* H. Marshall Chadvell, 
Assistant Director 


25X1 

25X1 

25X1 


a cm gory . .ouncii: | i chnr 

Office of special Operations (OSO): 

Office of olicy Coordination (OFC)* 
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the Erector immediate offlst included the deputy . --t' t.ctor (f- posi- 
tion vacant since about May \9h9 ) , the acting . x&r ; -.ive, 

land ’'personal assistant” to the birector, 

the seventeen major operating components, six ware directly 
en aged in managing and conducting the "substantive" •-ctivitica of 
coordination, production, collection, and clandestine services /'or 


which 11 A had continuing responsibility} while the other eleven, 

J o ether with some of the subordinate divisions in the six "substantive 
offices were «41 performing functions ai.c services in "support" of 
these substantive intelligence and operational activities. 

Ho ain.rlo phrase can objectively describe the above organi- 
sational pattern of Git's headquarters, as it stood in October 1950, 
except, perhaps, shat it wee a "functional” rather than a "regional" 
f attern. act office conducted a number of specialized functions, 
recesses, ant services that contributed to the complicated enter- 
rise frequently called "the intelligence process" or "the intelli- 
gence cycle" } and there were no overlaps or duplications among them 
w ich ecu It. not be defended by the office concerned. 1st many 

functions such as liaison, collection, research, and reference, were 

1 

necessarily divided among several offices. • 


^OIA's office nomenclature, of course, before and after 1550, 
dio not help to clarify the "functional" division of labor among 
the many specialized offices and staffs. The work of policy 
coordination, for example, was managed not by the Office of 
oliey Coordination, but by ICArS/C Jib. Collection, in the 
sense of a field enterprise, was managed not by the Office of 
Collection anm dissemination but by CO and OSO. The Advisory 
Council was no more en advisory council to the ..irector than 
was any other office ox- staff. And so on. 
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To some extent, C.T's or ganiseilonal pattern m l: 50 could. 

I - e described as r division between the "substantive offices, operating 
under f" directives, end the •rapport" offices which wore doing 
their housekeeping. The substantive of floes consisted of the following* 

0 S, for inter-agency coordination plannin g b *•, for national 
intelligence estimates and surveys) ORI 051 together, for related 
types of intelligence research end production, and for Inter-agency 
coordination in those production fields) Qand OSo, for ] } 25X1 

covert collection, respectively) end OPG, for clandestine operational 
services related to the overnment's cold war programs. 1 In support 
of these offices were nine administrative staffs which provided 
personnel , bud retary, procurement, legal, inane go went, security, sad 
other fKeilitctive services) and two offices (G«JD «nd the dviaory 
Council) which rapi»rted the Agency’s substantive activities with 
specialised library, reference, contact, and dissemination services. 

Yet every substantive office also hed some supporting functions of 
its own, while the support offices were not altogether devoid of 
substantive interest. For example, QM had the /-.gene;, »a central 
:%p.v> library; C"l. was spending a good part of its manpower, in 1950, 
less in production than in Indexing and collating informations! 


W„ was overned by MiC 10/2, issued about August 19 W. 
This type of JBS directive is an "action" or n a rd jnment 
document separate from the NhOID series. 
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documents (in cooperation with XH) an* in promoting collection} 

25X1 | J |g| Foreign jocumentft .ivision, 

or f 0) engaged not h. field collection at all (in 1V5'0) but xn 
library, reference, end translation services on foreign-language 
informational documents} and QUO and CPC were conducting a variety 
of support activities, either jointly or separately from the adminis- 
trative-support staffs. Furthermore, most of the so-called sub- 
stantive offices had an administrative officer cf its own, and each 
conducted for itself, whatever training programs were being given 
in the Agency in 1>50 . 2 Jonversely, these non-substantive offices 
snd staffs frequently participated directly in the Agency’s substantive 
activities, find usually regarded themselves as intelligence ’pro- 
fessionals 1 ’ in whatever specialised support functions they were 
performing. 


1 E of about June 1550, only H of OSI’s time was going into 
the M preparation of finished intelligence," while 22® »as 
used for "abstracting, cataloging, and filing of intelligence 
reports," and 371 in evaluating collection, conducting 
liaison with the collecting agencies, and working on related 
non-pr odu c tion problems, bee 0IA "Summary of Operations" 
for fiscal Years ISfliB-SO, Oct. 2, 1950 (Secret), especially 
the rap hie chart labelled "OSI"} copy in O/iwl/Ub, filed 
under " II A . . . 

^ While no training functions appear formally under any of 
the office descriptions in CIA’s organisational manual of 
July lySQ (CIA Regulation ?*>. 70), they are mentioned, at 
least casually, in some of the office histories (on file 
in o/rCl/HS), find in the ZU annual budget estimate dated 
Sept. 1, 1950. 
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To describe it in another way, CIA's organisation in 1950 
conformed to a ’'decentraligsd* pattern, with many offices and ats Ts 
at headgear ter a and man^ missions and stations in the field. It 
was eviueot, according to the / gency's organization chart of 1£5Q, 
v that the head of each of these components "reported directly" to 
the Director, to use the management specialist's expression) and 
according to the doctrine of good nanage.aent, this may have repre- 
sented :n unwieldy "span of control", hut here, too, there were 
exceptions to decentralization. The Budget, Management, Personnel, 

?*nd Procurement Requirements Staffs, for example, were gathered 
together under the CIA Executive, according to the chart of October 1950} 
and in actual practice, some of the other offices and staffs probably 
also reported to the Executive rather than to the birector, especially 
since there had b -en no leputy Director since May 19 k>* Intelligence 
production in Cl * , to cite snothsr major exception, was virtually 
centralized in a single office (OhE), sxcept for the specialized 
field of scientific intelligence. 

Another somewhat over-simplified classification of CIA's 
heedqu«rters in 1$*50 was that it represented a division between 
"covert" end "overt" activities. Thus, there were three principal 
covert offices and stuffs i 0S0, OPC, and the Special Support Staff. 

All the other fourteen ctmyonents were more or lees overt. Never- 
theless, many of the so-called overt components, especially the 
administrative staffs, as well as OGD and tere probably 25X1 
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spending at least as istieh tr their effort in servin, the covert 
■operations'' offices as they were- la supporting the overt "intelli- 
gence” offices. 0 n the other hand, the covert office of GGG, for 
exvnple, controlled certain common services for t entire ; penny, 
such as overt *nd covert radio and cable ooweunications; «nd was 
Performing certain other services. In addition to field collection, 
*hich were essential to the wor.< of the overt offices. Some of the 
overt of »"ices, moreover, were probably ns ''sensitive", if not more 
so, than some of the covertly controlled activities, in actual 
practice in 1950. Whether the offices sight bo classified 53 overt 
or covert, the Agency »s general security directives, as they related 
(for example) to inter-office "coapErtmentstion" end to the restriction 
of communication between offices, applied- equally to all offices in 
the Aj.jencyj f -nd there doubtless sere coses where "secrecy" was be in? 
applied more rigidly in suae of the overt offices then on "the 
covert side." 


Whether f s internal organization and external relationships 
in 1950 were as simple as its 1-page organisation chart, or f<a 
complicated as the variety of specialties and specialists that were 
contributing to the intelligence process, the new Director was in 


any case confronted with pressing organisational problems ae scon as 
he took office, within arid outside CIA, there were competing needs 
for the iovernment * s not unlimited resources for Intel li encc. There 
were, furthermore, conflicting points of view and priorities nm 
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GVtrr'is >in;' jurisdictions, as well as jurisdictions tha = nt» one was 
tn •: ing. There wure rise special factor* affectin’: Tr, s jeh as 
od«n .as in the international situation} ! Oom rase Iona 1 and white House 
din cuss ions of the need for mlbilissatifer or at least “pronoVi iisction tt j 
the possibility of new developments in intelligence techniques that 
might upset <.!st»tli»hed c inistrative patterns; the a c know! edgrd 
ccr.f!".ct between "security er.d efficiency" in intelligence work; «nd 
other f~ -tors which affected the efficient organisation of in tell i- 
•ence activity. Along with these was II * s somewhat unenviable 
position of bring both the youngest member among long established 
intelligence agencies, and the one agency that had the broadest 
authority for coordinating oil of them. 

In relation to the recent outbreak of th® Korean war and the 
developin' cold war with the "Soviet Empire,” »11 of 01/ ’s organi- 
sational problems bad n new urgency. They were summarized as follows 
on September 1, 195*0, a month before general Smith came on duty, 
in OIO 'b annuel budget estimate intended for the resident, the 

Bus :et Bureau, and selected members of the Senate and House Appro- 

1 

priationa oanitt«es! 

"... 01 A must ensure that its own intelligence production 
effort and that of the departmental intelligence agencies 
fira continuously oriented toward current and long-range 
requirements of tho national security interests anc 


^Introductory Statement" (e'ecret), p.is, of CIA Budget 2«timate 
for Fiscal Year 1952* opt. 1, 1950} copy appended as Tab T 
of 01 A Comptroller •» "Historical itotes . . . , n 1?U5-1>52 (Top 
: ecret, TS * 71650) , in o/DOl/HO files. 
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objectives! fthnt 7 intelligence eolly ctlon «nci source 
exploitation of alT U.5. intelligence agencies effectively 
meets the requirements end priorities of t he intelligence 
production effort! /~th*t 7 ell cute ories of intelliger.ee 
requirements bearing on £$» national security are speci- 
fically identified fine defined} £~ thatJ7 responsibilities 
for collection and production sctxon are appropriately 
allocated throughout the governmental intelligence structure; 
and finally, that the relationship between the governmental 
intelligence effort and the policy planning and operational 
levels of the government are strengthened in order that the 
intelligence process is effectively and continuously brought 
to bear at s eh levels." 


Proposals and Ideas for .ceorgani—tion, Cctober IpjO 


There was, however, no lack of organizational planning and 
management advice available to the new id rector in October 1950, 
judging from the number of staffs within 0 l f which had continuing 
responsibilities for organisational self-criticism, review, and 
improvement, ho lees than six major staffs end one infra- ;ency 
committee were involved in sueh organisational plannin - as follows; 

(1) The Management Staff was expected to advise the 
director on organisational structure and on M management 
improvements” generally, to rationalise conflicts in 
statements of functions end jurisdictions among the several 

offices, end to prepare the Agency's composite organisational 
chart and manual. 


*The organizational planning functions of four of these staffs 

(except tho m rsonnel Staff and Legal Staffs) sre outlined in 
a survey of CIA's "management improvement act! vl ties,” pre- 
pared about September 1 9h9 for the Bureau of the Budget, as 
pert of CIA's budget estimates for the following fiscal year. 
Subsequently this survey was issued as part of General „rder 
No. 23 (Georet), ;ept. 19, 191*9# as an organizational planning 
directive addressed to all Assistant liractora and to heads of 
the other components. (For copy of this Order, s«e Management 
Staff files, in 01/ Records Center.) t year later, on ’apt. 1, 1950, 
« similar statement on Gif's "•••Management Improvement Activities’* 
was sent to the resident and the Budget bureau# pm part, of s 
Budget Estimate for Fiscal fear 1952, previously cited. 
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(2) The Coordination, Operations, and l-'-ns Staff ( 2o 
was res onsible for reviewing proposals for the Improvement 
of both Cl ' 1 s external relationships and Its inter-# csney 
coordination activities, 

(3) The Inspection and Security Staff (II S) had an 
inspection group for conducting '‘special investigations of 
operating and administrative activities" and for recommending 
improvements to the director, 

(!.} The Budget Staff had various bud rotary planning 
and expenditure control functions which were intended to 
prevent "empire building" by any one operating office ana 
to assure, among other things, "flexibility of operations 
without waste . . . and without non-productive work," 

(5) The ersonnel Staff, among its ether activities, 
supervised personnel classifications and salary structures, 
in order, for example, to uncover end correct unnecessary 
or undesirable duplication and competition between special- 
ized positions B<Aort , different components c r the ? ;ency, 

(6) The Legal Staff, which reviewed pending legis- 
lation and proposals for M-0 directives, had prepared 
various briefs for the new director on 3 !> ’a organize * icnal 
problems generally. 

(?) Th® inter-office rowset .'.©view Joaraittee (.mi), 
headed (in October 15*50) by the Cl/' executive, which allo- 
cated funds for new projects not foreseen in the annuel 
budgets, wse expected emong other things to scrutinize new 
project proposals critically from the viewpoint of possible 
inter-office .jurisdictional conflicts or external coor- 
dination ,,roblesis. 


^bee . istorical b teff interview with Lawrence u, ouston, 

.enornl Counsel, in 1952, in O/DCl/HS files. 

‘‘/•a of fiov. 2, 1950, the consisted of the Executive ( chairman), 
the budget Officer, the Assistant 'Lireotor or Jiief of the 
project-sponsoring office or offices, and the chief of the Legal 
Staff (the latter. without vote), .-to ’cministr^tive instruction 
La. 60-2/1, fov. 2, 1950 (Secret), among records of /fans ement 
Staff, in CIA Records Jenter. 
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In each major operating component of the / gene ? , moreover, the 
Assistant Director was expected to review the internal efficiency 
of hie own of fice and correct overlap* «nd duplications, if any, 
with other components and with outside agencies. 

In addition to having access to these internal sources for 
organizational advice, the new Director was confronted in October 1950 
by a variety of recommendations and guidance from outside agencies 
and groups. Far from being a strictly “within the family" matter, 
of "purely internal ooncern” to the Director and his staff, 011*8 
organisation and its organizational problems h«b for some time 
evoked the liveliest interest on the part of other agencies of the 
ovornment. OTA had been reviewed, critically and some times in 
detail, by various authorities almost continually during the pre- 
ceding two years! end some- of their recommendations were still 
pending when General Smith cams on duty in October 1950. 

The principal investigation of this kind was, of course, 
that made by the "Dulles Committee’* end endorsed by the leO in 

There had also been an Independent survey by the tt Hoover 
Honaisaion, 1 ' more specifically by its Eberstadt xmnittee, whose 
findings, although less influential, had for the moat part tended 
to confirm those of the Dulles group. 
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I in ISiiV end 1950, the Dsfense and itate ..epartments h&d each 

made further studies ana reco w— md a tions on particular aspect* of 
i ' ‘o or snizatlont one (by the Joint Chiefs of Staff) on the 
control of "l- *s clandestine activities under war mobilization 
conditions}^ and the other (by State’s intelligence chief) on . *s 
production and inter-agency coordination functions.^ Still another 
proposal was maue jointly by the two departments, in e study cent 
to 'Mt. in July 1950,^ cnllin ; for the reorganization of two aspects 
of ,1/ *s production responsibilities (estimates and current indi- 
cations) into a newly-titled "national Intelligence Croup," dis- 
cussed more fully below. Finally, the Bureau of the budget hod 
been uuietly ,-roraoting s continuing program of "management improve- 
ment activities" throughout the government. /I though CIA was par- 
ticipating in this program in 1950, it had recently reported to 


*vMemo from Chairman, Joint hiefs of Staff, to Secretary of 
• ef ense, Jug. 11, 1950, and. memo by DO 1 to Brig. Jen. „ohn 
Ma ruder, Office of Secretary of defense, (Top Secret, 

?S 53639)} copies in o/DCl/ih. 

p 

The State department's staff study was the so-cclxed ".-our 
apers" study, July 1955, sent by State to '01, fug. 2, 1 959. 
f- copy of the study, and intra-CIA comments on it, are in 
O/BCl /. iS files. 

^fhis study, ontitled "State/defenas Staff ctudy". May 1, ly50 
(Secret), was sent to the 0CI by Under Secretary webl of the 
State Pepartraent on July 7, 1950} copies in O/CCI/HO files, 
and in O/Xl/.K. See also "I0A?S-*ebb w file, in 0 /. 
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the Budget Bureau Ihst it mbs "difficult** to apply management-control 
standards erics concents either to its evert production program or to 
its eov«rt activities, end that It was "moat difficult, !t in addition, 
tc carry out effectively its inter-a gency coordination responsibilities 
“without the authority for directing action." 

Influence of Dulles Survey Group after October 19$Q 

Of all the organisational recommendations that confronted 
General Smith in October 1^50, those made by the Dulles Group in 
1 9h9 were at once the most detailed (with 200-sorae pa. '68 of findings, 
conclusions, and recosasaendation»)| the swat comprehensive (in that 
they covered OIA'e entire internal organisation, and its external 
relationships to the other agencies as well ) j and the most objective 
(in the sense that they represented views of three disinterested but 
experienced men from outside the Government's intelligence organi- 
sation, end men who were not ex officio representing the views of 
eny interested office in CIA or any interested intelligence agency 
on the outside). Besides being detailed, comprehensive, and objec- 
tive, the Julies group's proposals were the most authoritative and 
compelling of all the guidance that confronted General Smith 

^Letter by 2x‘l to Director, Bureau of the Budget, (fecret), no 
date (scout Sept. 15h9l)» forming part of General Order 
?/o. 23, September 1 y, 1 9k9 (Secret); in records of Management 
Stuff, in 01/ records Center. 
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between July 1550, when he was being approached by the white ouse 
to be the new :.Ci, am! October 1950 , when he assumed office in JIA. 
fa endorsed by the Mational Security Council in w S5iJ-50 M ,^ the 
iulles iteport had become a blueprint of internal changes that the 
.Cl was, in affect, ordered to Install, / s h»* bean noted, no 
radical effort had been made, before October 1950, to install them. 
In short, the recommendations of the bulles Ooanittee could 
not be ignored in any case, but to make their acceptance all the 
more certain, lea. ral Smith’s new feputy, William : J .. Jackson (s co- 
author of the recommendations), a :reed to join baith only on con- 
dition, among other things, the t u&ith “would read and approve the 
allies sport." 2 fesnwr ile, one of General Smith’s first formal 
sots on taking office was to attend a meeting of the National 
Security Council (on October 12, 1950), where he firmly but 
cautiously announced his intention to carry out the Julies recom- 
mendations, with one major exception. On October 20, he reiterated 


.See chapter 1, above. The KSC’a endorsement, in July X9h9» 
took the forra of a document entitled W/'C-yO, and was an 
endorsement, technically, net of the text of the Allies ..sport 
but of a summary that had been prepared, about May 15il5, by U, 

Gen. Joseph?. Mc/iarney, Office of the Secretary of Jefense, 
in consultation with W. fork rastron*, Jr,, intelligence 
c; ief of the f trite department, and others. 

2 di»torlcal c’taff interview with William Jackson, Feb. 15, 1955, 
in /■ ' /Ku files. 
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his general adherence to the Dulles program at his first meeting 
with the Intelligence Advisory Committee. * 

The principal change® deriving fro* the Dulles sport that 
thus seemed so certain of incorporation into the actual framework 
of CIA' are summarised below. Five new "divisions" were recommended 
to repitxcs the 15-soae components in CIA's headquarters: Estimates j 
research and Reports } Operation*! Coordination* and Administration. 

Intelligence production functions were to be reel! ned as 
follows. O’ , which was handling both national intelligence esti- 
mates and all other types of finished intelligence, was to be 
replaced by two new divisions: "Estimates'', and "y.esearch and De- 
ports." The new «stis«tes Division, as a small but separate com- 
ponent of the Agency, was to do the estimating work that had been 

2 

divided among 0: components. These estimates would be drafted, 
not entirely centrally, but with greater reliance on departmental 
contributions, while the work of "correlating" conflicting intelli- 
gence opinions and evaluations among such contributions should be 


25X1 


25X1 


1 The seating of the SGI on Oct. 12, 1950, wee referred to by 
Smith later, at the I Ad meeting on Oct. 20. bee if j mi.-.utes, 

Oct. 20, 1950 (Secret), in 0/DGl/HS, filed under "IAC". 

Smith’s "one exception" to the Dulles ieport was the ner er 
of C O, 01, and 00/ Contact Division {he did not mention 

|The "coor- 

uxneiion or tneae or? ices . . . could be achieved by more 
effective cooperation, without merger," he said. ;is Ister 
decision was somewhere in between: in 4? 'usry 1951 he grouped 
them all under the new jOD/.-lanSf end in 1552 0S0 and were 
actually ner jsd, and 00 was pieced under the D /intelligence. 

^Dulles Survey Group Deport, January 1 9h9 (previously cited) pp.<l,?2. 
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sharc-d jointly by the Katiaate# Division ' a staff and the talli- 
gence Advisory Committee (I J).^ Ik. t&Q was expected to tcke « 
"more active role* in producing finished estimates, not only in 
order to rationalize and harmonize interdepartmental divergences, 
but also, as a by-product, to use the wwrx of eetiaating as £ means 
for detecting "uvficiencies and overlaps, as wall aa the accomplish- 
ments," especially in the lovernment’s intelligence collection 

2 

an» collation work. 

lh« new estimates iviaion was not to be involved, however, 
in coordinating the production of other types of national intelli- 
gence. finis, basic intelligence was to be transferred to toe new 
.ieseereh and -.porta division while the current intelligence putli- 

3 

cations might well be eiscentinuec. 

Ihe new anarch and .ieports Division was, in effect, to 
produce whatever "departmental* intelligence If might itself need 
to a«et its particular support commitments sn«' obligations to its 
own operations anu to higher authority) an*. Hry types of research 

* Tr>id . , op. Lu-h$, 61, 72. 

p# 61. 

**1he evaluation of hostility Indications abroad, in the fora 
of ''national indications'*, was not mentioned at ail in the 
report, although the closely related concept of current 
intelligence did receive discussion, but only then to be 
Questioned, by the Dulles Croup, as a legitimate function 
of Cl*. ( Ibid ., pp. 70, 8ii-86.) 
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.might In the future be authorised ** * "service of cvmfion concern*. 
♦ n rurla ...reposed .'Merger, the existing bi units for scientific, eco- 
nomic, i-nd -vo jra ihic research Here all to be minced in the new 
research division.* Finally, the new division was to take over 
certain support .vertices from other offices* eh; of 4 too library. 
Indexing, rtf'-rcnce, i-nu collation activities which were divided, 
at that time, between bbb’u eentrel library, uCb’a specialized bio- 
grcj-hic and Industrial-plant registers, uO's Foreign locu -icnts 
iivisicn, a ’s iap library, and C^.'*e pictorial library. 11 

M-'s field collection responsibilities, both overt and covert, 
together with its separate but related office for clandestine opera- 
tional services, were all to be "closely integrated* into * single 
now Operations 4 vision, Ob, 050, and lit being abolished a a separate 
entities.* Ibis merger w- a to involve all elements in the two covert 
offices : &nd it would also place under clandestine control 

i w*a Contact 1 vision, (including field offices in the United -States) 


^ibid., 53. ihe scientific branch of OH hod meanwhile 
(before January l?i»$») been shifted out of Qfc find re-established 
as 5 separate office— the office of bcientiflc intelligence (Obi), 
fee chapter Vi, below. 

2 

'Dulles Purvey iroup {©port (previously cited), pp. ut, 62, 

S3, 103. 

3 Tbid.„ no. 56-107. 
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25X1 n c*s 1 | an jor component, the Foreign documents .Ivision {Vi. ), not 


being a field coll feting unit but » headquarters facility for pro- 


viding library, indexing, reference, research, and tr®rt»l‘ lion 


services on fore ign-le ngua rc documents, was to be transferred, along 


with anRlo,fous types of services in 0CD end 0H2, to the new ^search 


sn d sports blvislon. 


CIA's inter-agency coordination responsibilities and functions, 


other then those relating directly to the production and collection 


activities described afcov*, were to bs reorganised into e new cor- 
dination division. ^ The Julies Group woe not entirely cleft r, however. 


as to how far coordination qmild be centralized in such a staff 


division, dome of the Agency '• liaison work with the Joint Chiefs 


of Gtaff end the National recur it., 'ouncil's staff, for exaapl®. 


would be decentralised to the operating branches most concerned*^ 


On the important matter of inter-agency problems outside of Washington 


headquarters, however, the Dellas Iroup 0: psrcntly made no r 0 ccom- 


mendationB, except to note that responsibility for coordination was 


"divided”, end that it varied from area to area, in an :h case in the 


hands of whoever war the "Senior united Mates depresentfitive*' in 


that area. n the other hand, in Washington, the new .©ordination 


1 Ibia. , pp* 1*3, .'*6-1* £, x-» 61-62. bee hapter III, below. 


I'ullea Survey Group lleport (previously cited), p. 1*7, 


, pp# pi. 
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Division was to inherit CCD's tlai&oi* fi&viaien, which conducted a 
clearinghouse for arranging, expediting, and -controlling t gcncy 
contacts flnd liaison with the aaqy I AC s*<f nou-J/5 a ..encies through- 
out the :overnsent. Dine© this clearinghouse function was not, 
however, a. "hi h level" policy-asking activity but an essential 
middls-uvm process, between Cl? 's research personnel sad the depart- 
mental ou 11 action-control offices, the Dulles Group frankly predicted 
th&t the now Coordination Division mi tit, as a consequence of this 
proposed shift, be frustrated at "the b»«h of administrative detail 
involved, and the resulting delay in the satisfaction of £* informational// 
requests" involved in such day-to-day liaison work of CCD, 

Finally, with res, set to the Agency's Adninistratlv -support 
staffs, and its other related support service’s and as ns ;&mvnt-oontrol 
activities that constituted the reminder of its headquarters 
organization, no staffs were recommended abolished by the Dulles 
Group, nor wore any now staffs recommended, eu-h as a training center, 
or a separate cuamucicatlons office. The: existin ' staffs were to be 
re- -rouped under a now 'dminlstrative Division, but the Dulles group 
urged ih t overt a.-d covert administrative services be so no how cow 
par toe n ted from ©sen other. Complete "centralization of all 


Ibid., r. U9. 
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administration in one office ie undesirable, since secret ep&rations 
require their own separate administratis®," the ..wiles ire up 
concluded,^ 

The tone of the Dulles Report was conservative in recommending 

not expansion tut <*estrlction of '~&fk to those functions a- signed or 

derived from directives of the National Security Council. C1P should 

"discard,” especially, any Intelligence production work that was 

'’superfluous or competitive with the proper activities of depart- 

2 

mental intelligence* In the otter e,-enoi«s, the report saic. Oil 
was particularly criticised for having undertaken to produce what 
the Dulles roup stigmatised as "miscellaneous" reports j and for 
attempting tc become '-'a competitive producer of intelligence on 
subjects of its own choosing which can by no stretoh of the imagina- 
tion be called national intelligence,"^ Conversely, however, C-V 
was criticized, elsewhere in the report, for not having asserted 
end expanded its authority* for not being more "aggressive” in 
promoting inter-agency coordination and cooperation* for not exer- 
cising better "leadership, imagination, and initiative*” rnc! for not 
giving "continuous examination" to the other intelligence a rencies,^ 
Three fields of intelligence activity were singled out es 
being "particularly" deficient in coordination: scientific intelli- 
gence* cownunicetions Intel licence* and 

1 Ibid., 3C. 

^ Tbid * , p. 83, 

3 ibid,, p. 5*4, 81. Dee also Chapter I, above. 

M Dulles Survey “roup report (previously cited), pp. 1:2,1*6,55-56,76. 
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including counter-intelligence and the points at which 


And 


foreign intelligence overlapped** the tulles Group admitted else- 
where, however, that inter-s ,;ency coordination was ii.tT;leult 
long as there was n "lack of mutual confidence among the departments," 
arid said that all the intelligence agencies must ultimately "share 
in the general r h .oneibility* 1 ^ for whatever f ilures and deficiencies 


in coordination and for whatever lack of cooperation existed. 

‘ .Ita ly, this function of "coordination in addition to 
being stressed by the Tulles droop as a major substantive responsi- 
bility in JI/»s jurisdiction, was recommended s something to be 
mor« widely emphasised and advertised, in Ci/'s public relations, so 
that G: 7 would become better known, publicly, is the Government’s 
"coordinating agency" for intelligence, and v us help to "cover up 
rather than to uncover the so e ret operations ntrustecl to it."^ 
com of the organizational changes in -If, as they were 
actually developed and installed after October 7, 1950, were, indeed, 
based on the "wiles Remittee *s recommendations, especially as they 
pertained to- estimating, research, secret o > rations, and compart- 

mentallaod feminist ration, at her recommendations, however, were . 

not 

1 Ibid., p. > 6 - 57 . 

%bld . , pp. US, 60 . 

3 Ibid., up. 36, 39. 
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followed by . mith'a a dmlnistre tioa. Some charts and© by hi a were 

derived itss from the Dulles Biport than from other sources, or 
reflected l«ter problems not anticipated by the Dulles Group. 

; o c -lprc-nensiv© was the Dulles deport, however, that hardly 
a change coaid \ e made or considered, in 1951 and 1952, without 
collating it with the corresponding ideas and f indin s of the Dulles 
Committee, and the Dulles ©port f recently too* on an almost leg- 
endary character. Hr. Guiles himself modestly acknowledged the 
"legend", but also ad- ed realistic appraisal of the facts, ir, an 
address before 01* employees in February 1953* shortly after 
General faith’s administration had ended and his own begum 

"fill Jsckson and 1 set down said Spent e good bit of & ye;* r 
r An \Sh&J t with such expe ri«nce as we had behind us, in 
outlining”tho kind of organisation that we felt should pro- 
duce intelligence . . . , That general blueprint is, I 
believe, sound. General S -ith and Bill Jackson, * nd to 
some extent p\yself, during the past two years, with the 
able help of many others, have been trying to out that blue- 
print into effect. .dural ly we have changed it here and 
there, but by and large, we have today, X believe, a wording 
organization. " 

CIA *8 functions, Dulles went on to say, were, by 1953, "reasonably 
divided, between the covert and the overt: between the production 
of intelligence, ending up in the finished product of the Gfctional 
estimates, and what is done cm the covert side . . . In 


L Remarks by 'lien W. Guiles, DC1 -designate, Feb. 13, 1953 (fecrefc), 
at CIA's 9th Agency Orientation Conference, in GTH Training 
Bulletin Mo. 5, larch 31, 1953 (Secret) among records of 
danagmaent Staff, in :1J Records "enter. 
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another comment, ."Iso in February 1953,^" Dulles denied, however, 
that any one organizational pattern would, by itself, insure the 
success cf intelligence: ” There is no easy formula or magic table 
of organization" in intelligence activity, he cautioned the 01* staff. 


-Ian for e " %tion*l Intelligence Group" 


One major reorganization plan confronting General Smith in 
October 1950 came neither from the Dulles Committee nor from within 
Cl;*. This plan was contained in a "staff study” issued jointly by 
the Defense and .State Departments on May 1, 1950, but not sent to 
Admiral Hillenkoetter until July 7, shortly before his expected 
retirement as Director was publicly announced, and five weeks before 
General Smith’s name was formally submitted by resident Truman to 
the Senate. The 'lan was developed principally by Brig. -Gen. John 
!a ruder (in Defense) and Park mstrong, Jr. (in State), and 
called for the consolidation of national intelligence production 
functions in a new component in JIJ to be labelled the "national 
intelligence group." This new group was to consist of two major 
staffs: one for the production of estimates, the "national estimates 
staff" (similar to what the iXilles leport proposed)! and the other 
for the surveillance of hostility indications, the "current 


■^Letter of greetings by Dulles to all CIA personnel, Feb. 26, 1953 
(xestricted), on the occasion of assuming duty as DCIj in 
"unnumbered re -ulstions" file, among records of Management Staff, 
in CIA Uecord3 Center. 
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intelli ence staff" (a feature not to be found in the Dulles eport). 

P detailed charter for each of these two staffs was included in 
the State- Defense study, and it rsad*, from the van tags point of 
"historical hindsight," -such like the charters of Oh and 031 as 
they were actually crystallised early in 1951. So mention was made 
in the plan, however, of the third principal type of national 
intelligence production— the national Intelligence Surveys presumably 
because the MS program was not * controversial issue. The to ;ruder- 
Armstrong plan also provided for the then-dormant Intelligence 
Advisory '.onmttee to be activated as the inter-agency coordinating 
committee for estimates. The tt£ was to be responsible, the plan 

. . ft,'--' . 

said* for reconciling conflict® in intelligence opinion, among the 
contributing departments, in the drafts of estimates and in other 
national intelligence products assembled and disseminated by CIA. 

It had been this one organisational detail of inter-agency 
eosmlttee procedures, in the "national intelligence group" plan of 
May-July 1950, on which the Hillenkoetier adsiinistration h»d seised, 
late in July 1950, to reject the plan in its entirety, whatever 
the merits of the detailed charter® of the proposed estimates and 
indications staffs, or the jmisMNi of grouping these two closely 
related staffs under a single chief of a "national intelligence 
group" in CIA, they were not mentioned or discussed at ail in the 
Director's reply to the State end Defense Departments, dated 
July 26, 1950. Instead, CIA*® comments, and its objection to the 
whole plan, were directed entirely at the issue of preserving the 
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Li rector ' a Individual prerogatives and hit independence of ..uugmnt 
and decision in producing finished national intelligence. <vith 
these comments, 7 U- w as challenging the implied threat to OlA that 
the Intelligence Revisory Committee, together with the atipartaentsl 
intelligence chiefs assembled in that Committee, would replace the 
• irector’s individual responsibility with their own "collective 
responsibility. H 31/ ’s rejection of the entire Ian on this single 
issue was regarded as one of "good tactics", it wars said later. 

71/ felt justified in "going to the other- extreme" and invoking 
"old Issues," according to a later recollection by one of the 
principal staff officers who had advised Hillenkoetter on the 

I 

preparation of hie reply in July 1950. 

There followed almost immediately, however, in August and 
early epic-fat er 1950, a reversal of CIA’s position toward the pro- 
posed "national intelligence group". A aeries of negotiations and 

conversations with the Defease and State departments was followed 

2 

by apparently complete inter-agency agreement* Thus, after the 
rejection of 7 uly 26, the State Department sent a modified version 


1 iistorical Staff interview with Lawrence ». Houston, 31 A 
General Counsel, Aug. 19# 1953# in Q/JXJX/HS files. 

2 i>ee Historical Staff interviews with Brig. Qen. John Icgrudsr, 
<ov. lfc, 1952# and with Lawrence Ji. Houston, April 21, 1953# 
July 23, 1953, and Aug, 19, 1953, in Ci/DCI/KS files. 
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of th® plan to Hillenkoetter, on August lli| and » shortly thereafter" 
Magruder (in the Defense Department) di Mussed the revision with 
him personally. Hillenkoetter and his staff in turn undertook a 
further revision, and that revision wso then psssed on to Map ruder 
by 'ilicnkoetter. All this happened, evidently, within a single 
week. On ugust 21, 1*50, there was a further CIA- Defer*# meeting 
to discuss Oi A* s revision, whereupon still another draft, and 
possibly other subsequent revisions, were prepared, again this time 
in 01 - . what appears to be the final draft, representing CIA’s 
agreed position, is an undated, printed copy of the revised organi- 
zational plan for a "national intelligence group," sent by CIA to 
M® grader on September 13, 1*50, along with 20 extra copies to 
circulate among Defense department intelligence officials. 

Throughout this series of revisions, CIA's essential change® 
in the "national intelligence group" plan were chiefly in the 
direction of rewording the controversial phrases about the inter-agency 
coordination job of the Intelligence Advisory Committee . 1 The 
CIA-approved revision reasserted, seriatim, that that Committee, 
was indeed, as its very name indicated, "advisory" (only) in the 


visaed on a collation of ths original draft of the "national 
intelligence group” plan, dated Hay 1, 1 * 50 , and the latest 
draft that has been seen, undated but probably about 
mid-September 1*50. A copy of the latter draft (Secret, 
numbered . . 2-5676), attached to e memo by Jackson, 

Oct. 3, 1*50, to Smith, is in C/Xl/'X, filed under " MSCIii— 1*50"< 
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scope of its authority* The final ere ft implied, furthermore, that 
the 1*0 would not become « formal board of review for 31/ ’s intelli- 
gence production, nor a board of directors over CIA* dunging from 
e collation of the origins! draft of 4&y-July 1950 and the version 
of ,-ept ember 1950, however, there were no essential chan -as In the 
proposed charters of the "national estimates staff” and the ‘'current 
intelligence staff”, which were to make up the new "national intelli- 
gence i:rou V 

/fillenkoetter, having approved the revised plan on about 
September 13, 1950, was apparently ready to place it before the 
rational Security Council. On about this dote, however, he was 
instructed by Sidney #. Gouers of the White house staff, not to 
moke any ” commitments or agreements af fee tin •• the /gsney ... prior 

i 

to the arrival o f the new ■Director.” 

It is not clear whether General Smith and William H. Jackson, 
who since late 'ugufit 1950 had been Director and Deputy Director- 
designates, had Intervened with f&llenkoetter, nor whether they 
were actually consulted at all on the "national intelligence group" 

plan. Smith made no mention of the plan in hie first appearance at 

2 

the National Security Council early in October. 

^Kxactly when this word fro* the White louse caise to fillenkoetter 
is not known, frea the fragmentary records thfct have survived. In 
any case, the date was some days, at most, before Sept. 13, 1950, 
and tnis request to him was made specifically in relation to the 
"national intelligence group” plan described above. ( ee dstorical 
bteff interviews with Houston, cited above.) 

^.'se# "rough draft" of 14 0 minutes of Oct. 20, 1950, in o/hbl/ SIS files. 
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jeckson saw the final draft about October 3, Zou* d *y* 

before he actually became Deputy. On that day he sent .eneral SMdth 
an Informal note,^ commending hill attention to an attached plan for 

a "national Intelli gence group 11 , which by now wee r*- titled a Pro- 
posed directive to be issued by Rational Security Council, but »;lch, 
in fdi substantive details, was identical to the final draft of 
September 13, 1950. Jackson went or. to conclude that the proposal 
was a " sound" one, subject only to his later discussion ol it with 
the doners 1 Counsel and with the /se latent irectorej and he urged 
Smith to diecusa the draft with ,3 11 lank oat ter, "who l», -*• believe, 
i-i general a -reevent with the ^propoftdj 7 directive." Tr& tone of 
jacKson'a endorsem* nt of the revised plan for a “national intelli- 
gence •reap" su .p-asts that his approval it such a ;,roup represented 
his considered judgment ana conclusion. If so, his endorsement 
indicated a change in his ; <oint of view .between January 15 .’*9, *** n 
he had been a member of the Dulles Comittee, ana - u *u3t 1/5*1, when 
he had made his own appointment in Cl/ conditional on General Smith's 
acceptance of that CoMaittse 1 * recommendations. 


^Memorandum from W.H. Jackson to lenere! raith, i»ct. 3, 1?5°* 
and (attached to it) e printed copy of an 11-page draft of a 
"M.M Directive" on the "national intelligence .roup" (. secret ); 
in 0 /“Cl// , filed as tkscument no. •. .i. 2-56?6, under 
heading " 'ih’Xb— 1950." 
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Smith's decision was to reject the i*n, at least 
in the Turn of is draft directive to be Issued by the T,o. On 
otober 20* 1950, he mentioned this proposed directive (along with 
other proposed $SC directives bearing on other 01 A responsibilities) 
to the intelligence Advisory Oowaitie#, end announced that, with 
the agreement of the iefsnse and State Departments, "further con* 
sideration of these drafts was terminated on the basis of /""his_7 
assurance that sSG-50 constituted a sufficient directive at ths 
present tin®."* Ihs plan was subsequently consigned to the files, 

with the instruction, "Indefinite Suspense," • written across it by 
2 

hiss personally. 

The rtionsl Intelllganaa roup plan wee thus discarded, 
but sotio of its e sentiel recoiwendations evidently re-appeared, 
in part, in the actual reorganisations that followed. Thus, the 
Intelligence * 'visory fomnittee was revived end strengthened as on 
inter-e :«noy intelli :*nce review board, a nd the kinds of problems 
which it undertook to review, be Tinning In October 1950, were almost 
precisely those that were outlined In. the National Intelligence 
Group plan. 3 Next, SIM a two major types of national intelligence 


>1-1, Pet. 20, 1950, in 0/ifil/HS files. 

2 the particular copy of filer's letter of duly 7, 1950 to the PCI 
which Smith later endorsed, "indefinite suspense," is in 
0/D filed under "State Department." 

3;«e later section of this Jhapter, below. 
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(estimates and current indications) were, indeed, divided retween 
two new co-equal staffs (the Office of National Estimates and the 
Office of Current Intelligence),*^ in November 1950 ana January 1951* 
and a year later these two components were re-grou.-eu, not literally 
in a National Intelligence Group, tut in a larger group comprising 
all of the A gene., *s com. onents concerned with national intelligence, 
under a Deputy cir~ctor for Intelligence ( DD/l ) . ^ Although the 
Pi)/l had ? different position ‘and wider responsibilities, one of 
his chief functions, like that recommended for the National Intelli- 
gence Group, was to coordinate the two parallel types of national 
intelligence evaluations— long range estimates and immediate indi- 
cations of the fcx-ei ; n power situation. 


Expansion of the Director's Immediate Office, 1950*5L952 


The reorganisation of the Director's immediate office and 
the appointment of a considerable number of new assistants to work 
with him, beginning in October 1950 and extending into 1952, 
represented one major series of organizational changes under 
General -mith which affected tise entire Agency, including its 
national intelligence production activities, its clandestine 
operations, its various supporting services, and its relations 


L See Chapters VJJland IX, below. 

"See next section of this Chapter, below. 
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with the other --nifclxigsno* #nd security agencit-3 of the iovern&ent. 
Th* «x pension of the i&ree tor's office bad no pr*:.c£ .k nt in the 
Agency's history, nor h-u it been tort&'m or specified in -ny of 
the r ornial roor^ri?.:* ion plans were pending In the answer 

o'.' 

l.'nder General Dn&lh'e predecease*,. the high e*.m»nd of the 
Agency had e rMstwd simply of the Director and three yr..not?el 
aevisteate— the • uty Director for Central Intelligence (DDOi), 
the f ^'ect.-tive, *:rc d’ a "eputy yrecutiv*'/ together with the 
A fisisV nt M rectors |r. the Severe l operate o - offices and tne chiefs 
Of the several r-VL "istrstiva stsfffs. .toll'. ctivel;. and ir.^orr^lly 
theso officers comprised the :±reetor*s. immediate staff. 


1 

A The Valles array Group's report of IS- 1*9 contained no recom- 
mendations for t : t tonal Deputy Directors, it did, however, 
irc> ;osc 'i oersir'li vir-h ••drdninfcrative division, whose juris- 
diction was essentially similar to that accomplished under 
the •»"••• uty irreter for fninistreticn, r «, est- ills hud in 
i*?ee»ber 1950 (see below i | but there was no suggestion that 
the cVivf of the ' drain! st retire Division would have the 
status of a Deputy Director. Likewise, the Defense-.- tate 
plan for s "'fetleeel Inti lligenee ' w p" , in July G S 50 
(see above), did not c&ll for ® new le:>utv < .Ire e tor to heed 
that 'reap, --l thou -h the re-grouping of estims + im; and 
current intelligence is such « reap was achieved, in effect, 
by thv establishment of the .>• uty Director ''or Intelligence 
in January 1952 (see below). 

^ aie positions bl-I mo Executive had been vacant since 'ley l;-ii9 

and June 1950. Dines June 7, 1S50, | | 25X1 

25X1 f 1 had been serving «a ' sting executive. men I ..rJer 

No. 30, .Secret, June 7, 1950, in Cl A Kecorda Center.) 
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General Smith ^ and hie new Deputy Director, William H, Jackson 
seem to have determined on reorganising the Director’s office soon 
after they took office, in the direction of delegating responsibili- 
ties to a number of additional principal assistants. By November 
19^0, the establishment of three new H functional*' deputy Directors, 
in particular, was under consideration: (l) a Deputy Director for 
National Estimates ( DT)/NE ) , who would supervise not only the new 
Office of National Estimates but also the other offices that were 
participating in the production of finished intelligence and in the 


General Smith* a appointment as Director of Central Intelligence 
had been rumored in the public press early in July 19^0, and 
on July 26, he was publicly and officially mentioned as a can- 
didate (along w ith William Foster) by the White House press 
secretary. Other candidates besides Smith and Foster mentioned 
in the press (but not by the White House) were: David K. E. 
Bruce (July 3); William J. Donovan (July 19 and Aug. 18) j and 
Dean Rusk (Aug. 18). Smith’s nomination was sent by President 
iruman to the Senate on Aug. 18} he was confirmed on Aug. 23j 
and he took office on Oct. 7 , 1950 . (See press-clipping file 
on CIA, July-Dee. 1950, in CIA Library.) 
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related activity of inter-agency Intelligence coordinations (2) a 

Deputy Director for iteration* (il/b), who would supervise the two 

» 

offices concerned with clandestine operations (u/O ant? 1), as 
well as the overt operations office (;;•)} and (3) a . deputy Director 
for ?-dsdrjlatretlon (D /A ), wno would replace the DID xcouttve and 
supervise all the edniniotrative-Bupport components in the Igency, 
both overt ami covert.^ - 

Of these three proposed functional Deputies, the latter two 
wore established almost Immediately, in I ec ember 1950 ami January 1951# 
while the other was never established at all. What ** a at first 
considered as the DV/W-, however, was obviously reborn as the Ui'/l, 

3 year later. 

In their actual development, in 1951 and 1952, these three 
positions varied in some details from the /Ians considered by 
General 5mith in November 1950, both in their titles and in the 
jurisdictional lines among them, but the end result was that, by 
1952, the Agency’s many operating units wers, with few exceptions, 
divided into three •.«a„cr groups of components under three co-equal 
Deputy Directors, essentially according to the pattern devised in 
November 1950. 

*iee, for example, proposed Cl A organisation chart, undated 
(about Nov. 1950), and proposed chart for a separate ’’Deputy 
Director for National I'stiaates* (Nov. h, 1950), both 
unclassified, in u£/6 files. 
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First of all, the dl 'vxeeutivs was replaced Ip, the ; fepaty 

Director for •' Calais trrtion <BD/i), on fltcerabsr 1, 1550. 1 
Murray McConnel, who recently bad join ©d XI A an<* w-s serving it; the 
traditional j csition of xacutivc alnoe October 16, “■ was appointed 
to the new post of >;//, and he served r,here until April 1951, when 
he was replaced by Welter a. Wolf .- 3 The W/t was initially iven 
jurisdictio over the /goncy*s entire group of ^sinistra live -su. port 
staffs, both overt and covert, including those that had formerly 
been the special responsibility of the .;ia 'hcecusive, those that 
had functioned separately, and those (like the new training office) 
which were still in the planning stage* Subsequently, the Training 
Office and certain other supporting staffs were exempted from W/.‘ 
supervision, but in general the pattern of centralised support 
activities, with overt mu covert aspects coapartmented, was developed 
and maintained in 19S1 end 1952.^ 


1 0sneral Order No. 38 (Secret), Dec. 1, 1950. 

2 

■' « fcdonnel had been announced &9 the new Executive on 
wot. 16, 1550, replacing ] I who had been acting 

■xceutive during Oeneral Smith's first days in CIA, as well aa 
under Admiral Hilienkoettw>r. in this shift, (resumed 

his regular position of Deputy Sxeeutivfe, which he hcc held 
since January Uter (Doc. l, 1950), f k as named 

"Assistant DD/a for Administration", on the staff of the DD/f - . 

(See Chapter X, below. ) 

3 _ 

wolf had com to CIA two month® earlier, on Feb. 16, 1951, as 
"Special Assistant" to the DCif and ha replaced McConnel as DD/fi 
on April 1, 1951. In an unusual shift, McConnel switched jobs 
with him end became a "special assistant* 1 to the i'CI on /pril 1, I951. 
wee General Order No. hi, Feb. It, 1951 (Secret), and Notice lh-51, 
.torch 23, 1951 ( .ecr*t)i both among records of Mancuremenfc Staff, 
in CIA Records Jenter. 

^See Chaptfr >!, below. r r \.q 
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Under another Deputy, firel c» lls'J the Deputy Director Tor 
' ')nrnt,i*r» (UD/O)^ and later (January h, 1951) renamed the Deputy 
■ ir< cto - ? ?r It' ns (DD/P), were grouped the three components which 

•onrucfcv • the ■ entry’s field operations t C:.Q nnd OPC, for clandes- 
tine t}, ere t:.n t?r , for overt operations. lien a. i piles was 
sppointw*. to this *c pt-j ■ ir- c tor ship, ^ ar.tl he served in th’vi position 
until \> -urt Vy<l r when '* r suect edetf Jack tor ns senior Deput;.---*>piuty 
Director of TnV'lli ■-* rcc.^ Tr this move, Frank ’1. iene-r, 

*spist«nt ■■■ Ir.' rtor of became D‘/?j end a *'ew months Inter, in 
-March 1952, the 'Tfir-e of operations was sap~r»tsd from fats juris- 
diction, thus leaving the ; / <roup to bs concerned el most exclu- 
sively with rl intestine matter#. 


The first reference to the new office of DD/0pt ratio ns, in the 
l ,'©ncy directives used in this study, was on Deo. 1, 1950, when 
the position, still vacant, w ?s listed, not yet on a formal 
chart but in a Hat of key officials, in DenaroJ. order Mo. 3b 

(Fecrat)} copy in VDCl/Hf files. 

loncral Order Ho. i»0, Jan. u, 1951 (fecret). 

^Hr. miles* appointment as DC/ ; was announced within ul* by 
-aneral order Ho. ijO (Secret), Jan. U, 1951. Xh« first public 
reference to his appointment wee on Dee. 16, 1950, when .;rew 
ear so. reported that Dulles is “now" with -if. (dee preca 
clippings relating to ;Ti/, July- Dec. 1>50, in Cl/ library* ) 

u ’fhe appointment of Mr. /Julies as DDC.I , the departure of Jackson, 
and the r«-assignnent of Wiener as DD/ were all announced in 
Notice 33-51 (- ecret), tug. 23, 1951, Jackson wen retained as 
” pecial /.osistant *n» ; fanlor Consultant to the . JI. M ( I Lid . ) 

^Tlie relocation of CO from lid/ - to 8S/X was formally announced 
on Feb. 25, 1952, effective H&rch 1, 1952. Jee Doties 26-52 
(Secret), Feb. 2P, 1952, among records of Management Staff in 
' -ecords *nt«?r. 
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The esteblishaani of t third functional Deputy for overseeing 
the several intelligence production and eeeartiinaticn office*, as 
pV naec in November 1950, was postpowi.d. Instead, those offices, 
including the three new production offices aita’cliahed late in 1950 
sr.o early Xv5l, beeene the specie! interest of the senior deputy 
i.ireetor, will law I!. Jackson, during the ten months from October 1550 
to /trust 1951 w’ten he served in that position** - During that t ime 
Jackson also remained, of course, teijeral Smith’s principal Deputy 
for the entire ’..^ncy* In actual practice, however, he devotee 
hi s major attention tc the Agency's intelligence production and 
coordination activities in particular,^ and so there appeared to be 


1 

On August 22, 1950, when Smith's nomination »s DJI was pending 
in the Senate, the Washington feat had asserted cate, orically 
that Jackson would be named >-putgr director. Jackson was pre- 
viously unknown to Smith personally, so Jackson Inter said in 
a press interview (published Lee. 18, 19$0). Averill Harriawn, 
a member of the White bouse staff, "ha a a hand" in Jackson's 
selection as ! oputy Director, so Arthur Xrock stated in the 
how fork Times in August 1950. It was also Harriman who had 
"urged" lenerel faith on President Tru«»n, according to another 
press report (Aug. 16). See grata clippings relating to CIA, 
July-Dee. 1950, in UA library. Jackson*# appointment was 
announces within CU on Oct, ?, 1550. See .lenarnl Order so. 36 
(unclassified), among records of Hsnayement Staff, in CIA 
records Center* 

p 

Although Jackson was formally shown, on most organisation 
charts, as 'eputy iroctor for the entire Agency, by July 1951 
he a, peered on one informal listing » a supervising only the 
rmr production offices ( 0 N~, 001, 0? , and oil) and PCI and 
CJC, (fee ;i A Isolation Ko. 5-11 (Jecrot), July 2, 1551.) 
Jackson did not, of course, ignore the Agency's covert activities 
entirely, in the spring of 1951 he conducted a survey of DPC, 
for example. (Filed In G/Xl/KR.) 
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no pressing nee-'** daring his time, for s separate functiur-’-- l eputy 
•or that group or the Agency's act iritis#* 

the departure of Jackson IS* /uuet 1951, however, and 
the appointment of Guiles to su :ceed him as the .Deputy . ire c ter for 
dontral Intelligence, this position of senior T^puty was given s 
different and perhaps more traditional emphasis by Pulls s, varying 
somewhat from Jackson's approach. Dulles did not end could not be 
expected to concentrate his major attention, as Jsckscn had done, 

2 

on the work of fhc intelligence production end related ov rt activities, 
/.a a consequence, Jackson's departure left all those overt activities 
somewhat ’'fatherless, * so to speak, without special representation 
in the Director's office, in contrast to the roup of operations! 


L dr. Julies served sa DI3GI from August 23, 1951* to February 26, 
1953, when he replaced General Smith as XT. As early as 
December 1950 there was press speculation (in Newsweek, for 
example) that Dulles would eventually succeed Daithj and on 
'as n/ occasions in 1951 and 1952 he served as Acting Director 
during Faith's absence. General Smith announced his retirement 
on February 9, 1953 


_ pe nomination of 

a; I was one of /resident * isenhewer’s first apj>oint- 


Dullas as 

merits, and after it was confirmed by the Senat e, Julies 
officially took office, on February 26, 1953* 

Feb. 26, 1953.) 

O 

It was Decker who called the production offices the "fatherless" 
components of the Agency, mr ruing this metaphor further, the 
Office of Operations (CO), during the year 1951 when it was 
under the Di/ , was called sn "orphan'' in relation to the 
covert activities which dominated the ritentlcn of the I • /. 
and hi ft imraedia te staff, fee Historical Staff interview with 
pril 16, 19 5, in 0/XI/HS files. 
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offices end the croup of edmirjifttrfttiv* offices, which eech meanwhile 
had separate Deputy Directors over then* 

4ceorciin;?ly, the plan wsa revived, about - ugnst 1951# for 

e third function*! Deputy tlreotor, who would •uper intend the 
intelligence production offices end related eotlvitlesj aft.' the 
new position was formally sstehliehed on January 2, 1952, the 
deputy Director for Intelligence The four production 

offices dai, 08:1, end 0SI) were »esi,?ned to him, slang with 

two of the other overt office* (01 3 end 0D»)j »nd tins months later, 
on March 1, 1952, the other overt office (.00) vsa added to the 
!■ A*s rrou;>. l k s ft /pointed »a Df/l , 3 from among 

several c®rdldefces who had 'been con*id#red,^ and he served there 


25X1 


Cl 


^In anticlpetior: of Jackson's departure , both he end Smith 
e-son j others, fs ored setting up *n additional Deputy hireo- 
tor ship for these overt offices. See Historical Staff inter- 
view with Loftus . Decker, previously cited* 

2 tfoliee 1-52 ("ecret), Jen. .2, 19§2. 


l Por example, Singpuftn i>oa ;lass» then (1951) then hsedln .r the n«w 
office o f Current Intelligence was urged on General Smith by 
knd others. In 1951# •» the test men for Ij but 

L ^ ^ — S>^.^ ... -rt 44 J 44 -JW V ... ** . w C •« 4 b » A . *•*-*> isn **v fc» 

» 

) 


I- 1 tv. £! y ^ $1 •/*< v *-»’-*.* ^7 >■ y *• 

TWTlra was already committed to laaving the t*ancy soon. 

( es historical Stef f interview with decker, previously cited. 
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from January 1552 to February 1953 *^ alsopt to the very day of 
General Salih’s own departure at IXJI* 

In s-, { vmry; the ohenget In the jjri-olool positions* nd Do 
key personnel In the Pi roc tor 'a itsmedlata of flee were so fellows, 
frr the entire period of General Smith* a »*.i»iRl8t ration, Cctotor 1550- 
February 1953s 

fapuiy 'Irector for Antral Intelligence (isrci) s 

4111*38 Em Jackson, October ?, 1950, to »LOut u ust 22, 1951 
lien .» . Allies, -ugust i3, 1951 to February 23, 1 yp J 

Deputy director for Ians (BT/ )* 

lien «f. Dulles, January h# 1951 to Aucust 23, 1951 
v rmk C. Wiener, iugiist 23, 1951 to date 

ifcpyty Ilrcctor for ' ~ : «ir>iet ration ( "I/O s 

furrsy Mc-Ionnel, December 1 to about '■'arch 31, 1951 
-••-alter r, .,’olf, April 1, 1951 to June 30, 1553 

■ •g yuty - IrcCtor for 1 r:tel 1 lyence { 22/5 } s 

I January 1, 1952 to February 23, 1953 

It* sedition to these four Deputy -Directors, the following 
appointments were suede to the director’s immediate office between 


| left the Agency end was succeeded on Feb. 23, 1553, by 

fofcert ’-'crj-, Jr. (Announced in Notice -k-53» Secret, Feb. 19, 
1553.) s later conflicting announcement, probably erroneous, 
raid inory’s appointment as 3 /I was effective or Nay 1, 1553. 
(£«*« Notice 20-109-1, Secret, April 30, 1953.) Amory had 
previously been serving *n 'nr intent irec- or of the* office 
of eaearch end Reports (OKS), having replaced Max *'. -ullikan 
in 'larch 1952, /»o ry bad been assigned to OKI, furthermore, 

witn the idea that he would ultimately replace Becker ss 
ijj/i , at the end of Decker’s '’two-year commitment'’ to 
ce Decker interview, previously cited. 
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October 1950 «nc February 1953 


.1 


25X1 

25X1 


:i 


Executive . esistante to i>'l and to HBCX, 1950-1953 2 

lOctober 1950 to date 

about Jkmmbsr 1950 to ^cctmber 1951 
about November 1950 to December 1951 
December ly‘-0 to about culy 1951 
|£eet?mber ly;.i to about March 1 9$2 

Ot her principal assistant# to DU i 

: pedal Assistant to 7, February- Herch 1951 
Special Assistant to Dbl, after April 1, 


1951 (departu re date not announced) 

| Communication Consultant to DO I, from Hay 
Mete of departure not announced | see Office ef bsnsunicntions) 
hosier F. Kensen, Assistant to . 001 , Hay 3951 to September 1952 


X 

ersonal names and titles are Utw fron various Notices, Fa ga- 
la tiona, and other formal announcements to the OIA staff (;ocrst), 

1950-1953, to be 'bund among the records of Management Staff, in 
CIA ©cords Center. «hen « date is qualified aa •’about*’, it 
indicates that the < nouncement did ot state when a men actually 
c .nme on duty, nor when he actually vacated s given position. 

"Before October 1>50' ! indicates that a given officer had served 
in the /DCI under both General Smith and Admiral Hillnnkoetter 
and, in some esses, from the origins cf CIA in 19kS-19ii7. "2b 

date” means that the officer remained on duty beyond the end of 
jc.rieral Smith's administration in February 1953, bat not necessarily 
beyond 1953* 

2 

Of these Executive Assistants, *aa the junior, baginnl.g 25X1 

in January lb5l if not earlier, junnrai Smith announced, «t hie 
staff conference gh January f, 1951, that "his staff headed by 

1 could be compared to the Secretary of the Mineral 

hta f in a m ilitary headquarters." (Dee DCI staff conference 
1 minutes, in | l hacret, Jan. P, 1951, in O/OCl/ ;)• i^iith 

el so spoke on n whst he meant by staff work,” both by his immediate 
office an-' the Assistant Directors, ihey were analogous, lie 
sold, to s Cpeeiel ft?* ff in a military command headquarters* He 
apparently did not, tsowever, refer in psrticular to the duties 
of his three Deputy .Directors, ( ibid . ) 
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isalstfstto . 'I (replceiny Hansen), 
September 1 952 to date ^ 

| Special Assistant ami senior Consultant 

to DU, August 1951 to date (not on conti uous active 
duty, August 1951-February 1953) , , 

1 Assistant to DGI, January 1552 to Cay 195^ 

or li<ter 

I Assistant to 1) "I, January 15 5 2 to lay 1992 

or Inter 

— * — “ — “ — “ 1 Assistant to 1 Cl, January 1952 to 

isy 1952 or later 1 

Stuart 'fedden, Inspector General, January 1952 to au;ut 
larch 1953 (date of departure not announced) 

1/ dminietretlve Assistant to l Cl 

ty&naus titles/, before October 1950 to date 

| head of DJI's 'Xv entire aegis try, 
before October 1950 to date. 


S asistanta to Jl/Administration, 1950-1553* 

|/ssi»tant DB/A and other titles, .November 1550 


W OU.V 

Assistant Dd / A for covert administration, 
January 1951 to about July 1952} special assistant after 
August 1, 1552 (date of departure from this position 
not announced) 

Lawrence K. White, Assistant January 1552 to July 1, 1953 

(when he became DB/A ) 

f pedal Assistant to LI '/ 1 , January 1952 
to scout April 1952 


L 0n Jan. ?9, 1951* the DDCi announced to the AD*3 "that a his- 
torical Branch was to be organized, probably in 01 Z, M with the 
following functions: (1) writing "the history of CIA»j (2) pre- 
paring "any annual report* that were required"} (3) "handling 
any official addresses made fcy representatives of the i geney" j 
and ( u ) supervising "any necessary dealings with the press." 

I Jen. 29, 15 5X* Secret, in O/DGl/fS. ) subsequently 
these functions were assigned, instead, to the director's 
office* in ;i«y 1951 Col. Cheater B. Hansen was appointed to 
one of several new positions of Assistant to the Director, 
with two major responsibilities* (1) "to compile a history 
of 'lA"j anti (2) to "coordinate presentation s made by various 
CL' officials to other Government a y ;encles. w | | iay lh» 1551* 

Lucre t, in 0/LCl/":g. ) A third responsibility (press relations) 
was assigned to bin a uortly thereafter. In September 1552 
he was succeeded by | I 
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| Special Assistant to / , about March 1952 
to about Hay 1952 

Lewis S. Thompson, Special Assistant to i.- /-, a Lout March 1952 
to about Hay 1952. 

/.s sieVjTta to DP// 'lane, 1551- 1953* 

various titles, March 1951 to about July 1952, 
including Chief of Operations, March to about July 1952 
Assistant to DL/r, April 1551 to about 
July 1 951 Ob inter 

I I Assi stant to Li'/'- 5 , July to about December 1951 

Chief of aerations, about July-October 1952 
[Chief of Operations, about October 1952 to date 
Chief of itLana, about March- July 1952 

[Chief of flans, about August- October 1952 
| | chief of Plans, about October 1952 to date 

Charles V. Halick , Executive Officer, about March- July 1952 
|ssictant QD/P for Administration, about 
July 1952 (see also under OD/.. above) 

Assistants to Lb/lntelligence, 1952-1953* 

bcscutive Officer, flare h-October 1952 
Executive Officer, October 1952 to 

early CTJ 195 J 

| 1 Assistant to DD/I, March 1952 to Fay 1952 


[ Assistant to 1)0/1 , about May 1952 

I Assistant to DD/I, about lay 1952 to about 
Hay 1953 (date of departure from 0/0Ci to Cl, about 1953* 
not announced) 

Special Assistant to Di?/l for C dainistration, 

‘November 1952 to date 

General fimith and Mr. Jackson ,j*v6 their principal Immediate 
attention to improving the Agency’s external relationships, « subject 
which apparently dominated the briefings that they had been given, in 
August and September 1950, by various key staff officers in ,!/. 


^3ee, for example, marno by Prescott Childs, head of 10A<b, 
dept. 1, 1950 (.secret), in O/pCI/HS files. 
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It was evident, in their first weeks on duty In October and hoveaber 
1 9$O t th»t they intended to re-establish ZIP '* position of leadership 
in the Oovernmnt ' s inteliigsncs organissatio n, *nd tc r-: -assert the 
director**, responsibilities end prerogatives as coordinator of that 

dccentralirch urjmtzb tion, They also undertook to reiterate (as 

. dmlr«x ' MllenKodttcr himself had done, in his last wt-eks) Cl**s 

independence fro- t control either by the State or Defense Departments, 

with respect to t. ,o direction of ;i » s foreign operations and the 

internal mans,'* -suit and administration of Its affairs, Smith and 

Jackson proceeded cautiously end conservatively, nevertheless, end 

did not push e grressively in the direction of im»ed lately taking on 

new functions or new pro grams for the Agency to handle, instead, 

they copeared ready, end even eager, to withdraw Zif from any debatable 

typos of functions end pro.. re as, especially in certain fields of 

intelligence research end production, which might disturb what the 

.Nation* 1 Security Council had called the "dominant interest" of the 
1 

departments, 

Thus, Jackson evidently spent much of hie time, until late 
in ly^O, in no retir-ilng what in effect was a “treaty of pence 11 with 
the State apartment's intelligence office. In the fields of 


Mo, 3, Jan, 13, 1?U8 (Secret). 
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so-called apolitical" end "economic* research. * .-imilrriy, Loftue E. 

bccker » year later figured prominently in a comparable agreement 

with the !>5f*ns« fjeparteent by which. 31/ withdrew fros ceriein fields 

2 

of scientific intelligence. These moves Illustrate what s o mod to 
be the r-11 ** eneral policy— to avoid what Jackson had referred to 
(many tioes in 1950 and 1951) as "needless duplication" f-nd "unnecessary 

3 

corspetition” with the established intelligence sgenciesj end to make 
the fullest use, whenever possible, of existing agencies and resources 
outside 31/ . 


x The a .-reaaients were eventually confirmed in two letters by dit- 
to the State lepurtment, both dated F»b. 1, 1551! (1) XI to 

Secretary of ftetsj end (2) DTCI to State’s intelligence chief, 

*m ark /rrastrong, Jr. (Both are in o/tdl/BS, filed under 

"State ' epartment. " ) Jackson had mentioned a number of times, 

between 'ovember ly>0 and January lypl* that he was meeting 

frequently with State officials, (fee I’ll staff conference 

minutes, 1550-1951* in "f/M" file in 0/i)Cl/ . -Rj and his letter 

to Armstrong, Feb. 1, 1951* c ited above, which al ludes to 

"extensive discussions"! and 1 | memo. i*c# ly, 1550, 25X1 

"functions of the Office of research end Seports",) i ”"”' 


[jotistiona with Defense, unlike Jackson's of f-the-rccord 

discussions with State on "political " and "economic'* research, 
took the form of heading a special ad hoc committee of the X' 
which surveyed the Government 's "scientific and tecnnicsl” 
intelligence research and production programs, in February-July 

1952. Gee Chapter n below. 

* 

%ee, for ex mole, various talks by Jackson before 31/ 's Agency 
Orientation inferences, ®8j>ecislly in Feb. -June 1951* recorded 
on discs ( Recret), in GTR files* and Ids undated paper, evidently 
prepared for waiter Lippasrm, abcut Oct. 1950, entitled **« 
Discussion of functions of the Jentrsl intelligence /gen cy , » , % 
(not classified ) p. 7, in o/jjCl/ilS, filed under " 'It . , 

3 India r views appeared also in the .'miles Survey Troup's lyk 9 
report, of which Jackson was co-author. 
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■ cevlval of the Intelligence Idyjgery Committee 

the principal 5 nter-agency discussien roup, the Intelligence 
; visory Committee (i«C), ws immediately revived, in October 1S?*jQ» 
after h;ving virtually atrophied < ? urin fc the previous six months. 

#t his first meeting with the If C on October 20, Smith announced 
that he Intended to put the committee to work, both &s a forum for 
discussing inter«a gene y problems find (jurisdictional conflicts and, 
more particularly, m a sort of final board of review for :■!. *s drafts 
of notional intelligence estimates intendeo for the National security 
Council. 1 Ibis was exactly what the Dulles burirey Group hoc urged, 
in 1 91*9,2 hr d what the State and Defense Departments had reiterated 
more recently, in duly 1950.^ important was the A.ftu, in the 


V ! ee ■' .ouch draft” and final version of minutes of ltd meeting, 
Oct. 20 , (- ecret), both in 0/UCI/HS files. 

See Dulles sport, pp. hit, 61, previously cited. 

^’fue Jtste- Defense plan for a "national intelligence ,roup n 
(previously discussed, store) called for the I.'C to 'rise" on 
estimating at both the planning and review stages j but expected 
the I a,;, on such occasions, to be made up of departmental 
"representatives" rather than the departsnental intelligence 
chiefs themselves. In fact, under this plan even the I Ad 
chairman (the DPI) would yield the chair to "his representative" 
(presumably someone from his estimates staff In CIA), when 
an estimate was on the agenda. To the Dulles Group in l?lt? 9 
on the other hand, there was no question that the DPI t>r,d the 
departmental chiefs would make up the normal working membership 
of the PC. 
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opinion of the director’s of fie*, that Jackson himself too* personal 

chars?# of preparing the I AG agenda. In October and early Mavemfcer 
1950, rather than leave it to the Agency's established coordination 
staff, which up to that time had provided the X *C Secretariat. Once 
that staff was c .or Raized, however, as a renamed Office of Intelli- 
gence Coordination, and once Jackson had confidence in it, the IF 1 
secretfi 'iat was re-established* 

bur log the next two years, up to February 1953, the 
gence Advisory domittee was convened almost a hundred times, nearly 
every week on the average. 1 In ad .it ion to general Fwi .h, who 
normally presided, Jackson, Dull**, -wiener, -*nd (later) Becker each 
also attended from time tc time, end one of them normally -presided 
when the H i was absent. Various Assistant iirectora, to, -ether 
with other key members of their staffs, also attended on occasion, 
as non-votin - representatives fro.-, *11 A, to discuss specific inter-8 pency 
matters in their particular fields. 

loth CIA officials and the departmental intelligence chiefs 
apparently took the I AC seriously, judging from the re -ular attendance 

_ 25X1 

1 ree I/C minutes I/C-M-l to I aG-H- 96, for the period Oct. 20, 1950, 
to Feb. 19, 1953 (variously Secret and Top Secret), filed as 

fellows : lAC-'-.-l in 0/Xl/HSf IAC-^-2 to 5, in 0H»f and I‘C-M-6 

to 1/0-1-96, in 0/DCl/FH. 
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of most of the® between 1950 end 1953.^ In their deliberations, 
which are well summarized and even occasion*. 11;, quoted in the minutes, 

tne 1 reviewed a large* number of estimates r rafted b :ix, 
although. :lf »s new chief of estimating who also now had an estl'iates 
review board la his uwn office, was skeptical - t first at the 
"ability of tne i:U ... to keep pace with such e high level group" 
cs his own "hiph powered estisir tss board. .’he j.; •„, besides 



changes in X/. J membership a no zt tendance for the entire 

period October 1950-February 1953 ft he &» r ollows, reconstructed 
fro.a i 0 .ainutes, cited above. 

pistes .ark .'rastrong, Jr., for entire period j Fisher 

How®, hie deputy, appeared in his place from time to 
time. 

Frmy : :taj. Pen. *,3. Bolling, 3-2, actober 1^50-Hey 1952 1 

1 rig. on. John weekeriing, acting 0-2, Mey-July 1952} 
Cel, P. Ooverdal®, acting G-2, July- ugust 1952} 

oen. H.C. Partridge, 0-2, from fug. II*, 1952, on. 

.ear Mra. Felix L. Johnson, G/ Gavel Intelligence, 
October 1550-June 1952} ear dm. ichsrd F. Stout, 
acting DU, June-Oecenber 1552} Pear A dm. Carl F. £spe, 
DM, from December 1952, on. 

1 *£ orce ; 1«j. Gen. Jharlea . Oabell, * /Intelligence, 

October 1950-afcout Kovcmber 1951# Gen. John /• 
anford, from 'November 1951, on, 

■’oint Staff : trig. Gen. Vernon ■ « Xegee, Deputy Director for 
Intelligence, October 1550-July 1951 (with :ol, H.H. 
Bassett frequently acting for him)} Brig. Oen. H.C. 

• 'art ridge, July 1951-July 1552} Brig. Gen. .dward H. 
ortor, from August 1952, on. 

K BX • Victor . Keay, Oeffert W. Kuhrts, anu others, 
acting for the Director of the FBI. 

atomic l.nergy babies ton : Dr. Walter F. Colby, D/Intelligence 
For entire period. 

Ghatrmam Lt. fen. *. Bedell Smith, DC]^ with Jackson, Lillies, 
«ism?r , oi ] | aually servin ' in his absence, 

Comments by »illi«n b, banger, AL/NB, not "publicly" «t one of the 

i.°C meetings, but at a «)C* staff conference on Jan. 2 , 1951 r 

: secret, in j/,.0!/ ). nee ' hep ter IX, below. 
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discussing controversial and other substantive points in many estimates, 
also became "a body of advice and consent"'*' on a wide variety of 
other inter-agency problems j and it reached or ratified agreements 
on many of them. 

Gome of the major agenda subject* in the IAC dealt, for example, 
with collection and production priorities and "post-mortems ” ; dis- 


semination decisions and policies toward 


intelli- 


gence and toward the new inter-allied forth Atlantic Treaty Organization 

(NATO); the question of intelligence jurisdiction over captured 

weapons, documents, and prisoners of var| and the assignment of 

2 

coordination responsibilities at overseas posts. The I/C also 


This phrase was used by tfaj. Gen. Charles P. Cabell, who was 
the Air Force member of the IAC in Smith's time and who later, 
in April 1953* succeeded Allen N. Dulles as Deputy Director 
of Central Intelligence. {See Historical Staff interview with 
Cabell, Sept. 17, 1953, in 0/DCl/HS files.) According to 
this interview, Cabell had wanted the IAC to be "advisory" 
less to the DC1 than to the National Security Council, and, 
furthermore, to control estimating according to its "own 
procedures." 


"See IAC minutes, 1950-1953, previously cited, and the numerous 
studies and other proposed action "documents" (numbered in 
the style "IAC-D- 11 ), 1950-1953, which were formally submitted 
to the IAC members and discussed in subsequent IAC meetings. 

Of these IAC-D papers (variously Secret and Top Secret), 
which numbered more than 150 for the entire period October 1950- 
February 1953, is in o/DCl/Eflj another set is in the IAC 

Secretariat. atpendix !% below* for list of IAC nr-^ec*.*, 

irrru^q. 
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organised a numbs r of ad itional subcommittees, in 1951, to which 
it delegated sons of its responsibilities in a few fields, notably 
national indications and hostility warnings, ac onornic intelligence 
plan in-? and review, and covert collection priorities. * 

ha tev^r a final historical evaluation of the IAC wight be. 

It appears that, a3 an organisation, the IAC did become, in Smith’s 
time, a mechanism through which seven otherwise autonomous agencies 
reached frequent agreement. Sot ones, furthermore, judging from 
the carefully worded minutes for 1950-1953, was the debate formally 
re-opened, as to whether the IAC wae a “governing board" over tho 
OCX or "purely advisory* to him. General Smith invited the IAC to 
give him the benefit of their "collective judgment" on estimates 
and on oth f r matter* of mutual concern, whether or not this consti- 
tuted "collective responsibility" as rScomreended by the Dulles 
Survey Ore up in li?l*9 ? ^ the fact remained that most matters of inter- 
agency concern were settled by IAC agreement during 1950-1953 under 


1 These new subcommittees of the IAC were, respectively, 
the '''Watch Committee ( W.C), established December 1950; the 
economic Intel licence Committee (EIC), May 1951? the Inter- 
agency Priorities Committee (IPc), for secret collection, 

July 1951} and the Scientific Estimates ommittee (SEC), 

August 1952. 

2 Smith's phrase, "collective judgment", was thus quoted later 
by James C. Reb^r, in an interview with the Historical Staff. 
For the Dulles Survey Group’s concept of IAC ’ s "collective 
responsibility", see its report, Jan. 19U9, p. 81, and Admiral 
Hil enkoetter’a rebuttal, Feb. 19ii9» in the DCh.'s "C omments" 
on the Dulles Report, Feb. 28, 19li9» pp. 21-22 ( TS #23160), 

in I /EH. 
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the leadership of General Smith. Near the end of hia first year, 
in July 1951, Smith labelled the revival and “active utilisation” 
of the IAC as the very first Item in his record of accomplishment. * 

Smith did not, however, regard the IAC as the answer to all 
inter-agency problems. Some problems remained purposely in the hands 
of other boards and committees, mentioned later. Smith took other 
problems directly to the specific departments involved, or to the 
National Security Council. Her were those matter* that did get m 
airing in the IAC all highly " supercharged* , controversial Issues. 

Indeed, some of the agenda items, when they were preceded by good 
“working level” staff discussions and detailed staff studies, appeared 
to make the IAC merely a “rubber stamp," judging from the cursory 
ratification of some of the planning documents as they are recorded 
in the minutes. 

There were even occasional complaints among the agencies in 
mith 's time that the IAC was not effective enough. In September 1951, 
for example, the IAC was criticised, not now by CIA (as was common 
before October 1950) but by the Defense Department, where (so Smith 
had been told) there was a " fe sling at the working level that the 
IAC was not as effective as he had supposed." 2 Smith promptly 

1 frafta of progress report toy 031 to NSC, July 26 and Aug. 2, 1951 
(Top Secret), describing progress made on the Government’s organi- 
sation and programs for foreign intelligence, in reply to NSC 68/b, 
"13. 5. Objectives and Programs fbr the National Security" j comprising 
document No. IAC-D-29, in Q/DCl/fcP. 

2 IAC minutes. Sept. 10, 1951 (Secret), in 0/DCI/fcS. 
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offered to a.. point a board "to invest! ^ste the situation and max© 

rccowMndfitionB for i4prov<w*nt. s The lefens© chief s discounted the 

criticisms 'ey their subordinates as being ” overly i’lprsssed by the 

minor dil'ficultiea encountered in inter-agency collaboration’ 1 • 

The 1*0 se>sbera "reiterated their high regard for the I/C ... as 

an outstanding development which had enabled significant :or«ard 

strides to b© nfide/’ and proceeded to endorse, unanimously, the 

followin': statement, which la itself a sort of contemporary historical 

estimate cm the U-C, at the end of denar®! Smith’s first year in office 

The I. 3 . . . has been increasingly helpful in facili- 
tating consultation and the exchange of opinion among 
intelligence chief e. /"it 1 . . . provides a device 
whereby the chief of intelligence of each agency of 
government can comment on, concur, or abject to 
recommendations, proposals, or conclusions regarding 
problems of mutuel concern. 


Other Heohanlarae for Inter- j^oney Cooperation 


Besides the I7-G end its subcommittees, several other inter-agency 
coordinating boards^ figured importantly in son* aspects of 01/ ’s 
overt end covert intelligence activities between 195'G ami 1953. 


x Ibld . 

2 / directory of the various ether Government committees, outside 
the “t/C* committee structure, in which GIA participated in greater 
cr lesser ds . ree in General Smith’s time, was prepared by GIG 
between Kerch fat! 'v»vetd?ar 1951 * on the basis of a questionnaire 
survey of various offices and exencios. h copy of this directory. 
In the form of a memo by CIC addressed to ell ill’s, Nov. 13, 1551* 
subject ’’Survey of Interdepartmental 'OMcdtteea" ( jeret), is in 
0/SCl/rft, filed under "Oil". 
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Two of them (the If. S. ^oraraunicetiona Intelligence Board and the 
s„chclogical Strct-gy Board) ere mentioned here to illustrate the 
growth of CIA’s position of intelligence leadership in the Govern- 
ment’s national security structure In General iith's time. The 
U. 5. Communications Intelligence Board (USCIB), an activity organi- 
zationally co ipartmented from all other overt and covert intelligence 
activities, had since 1988 operated directly under the National 
Security Council,^ as a coordinating board for "all” aspects of 
telecommunications and related intelligence 25X1 

including collection, processing, 
production, dissemination, and security matters. CIA was represented 
on the Board '".rom its beginnings, and the caairmanship rotated from 
agency to agency, with the State Department’s intelligence chief, 
for example, presiding in 1950. 3 In 1989 the Dulles Survey Group 
had recom .ended that the DCI be made permanent chairman of the USCIB, ^ 
but the Defense and State Departments, if not other agencies as well, 
had objected.^ By the fall of 1952, after a long history of intra-CIA 





^NSGID No. S (Too Secret), July 1, 1988, in 0/DCl/HS files. 


3] | See IAC-D-11 (Secret), Dec. 29, 1950, 

:.n 3/iXJI/dS. 

^See Dulles Survey Group Report, Jan. 1, 1989, pp. 51-52, 60. 

^Comments of the Defense and State Departments, assembled by 
Lt. Gen. Joseph T. McNarney and forming part of NSC-50, July 1989 
(Top Secret); copy in 0/DCl/HS files. 
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and int8r-»>;ene.y debate ««o consultation, including «n investigation 
by a special eewsittee of tbs President, the Defense Department 
and the other & -eneiee deferred to 31,4, and the rc.T was -ads the 
permanent chairman at the Communications Intelligence Board. ^ 

Ab to the 'sjrchological Strategy- Board (^h), 2 it was 
established about »*u ust 19 $ 0 ,^ under the State department, as a 
device for providing amors other things, "policy ;uidsnce H to 01/. 
in its psychological warfare operations. After several reorgani- 
zations the Hoard was re-established in 1952, directly under the 
*Jationel Security ouncll.^ 01,' was at first represented by & 


In April 1952 the DCI reported to the that respo slfcillties 
in the coaBsunications intelligence field were still "divided", 
and that -resident Truman had directed that a survey be made by 
the State and defense Departments, assisted by CIA. A survey 
was then "in progress, under the supervision of an independent 
committee ^headed by Hr. Brownell 7* appointed for the ./urpoee." 

(Dee mil progress report to BSC, April 23, 1952, on organisational 

changes wide under HSC-50, Top 1 ecr et, T5 f 63859; in Q/b ci/ghi 

and Historical Staff interview with | | April 18, 25X1 

1955, in O/DCl/Kh files.) By October 1552 Jenerel -mith had 

"beaten them,” i.e., the departmental intelligence chiefs, and 

had been made the permanent chairman of the US; If, according to 

Sidney «. .'ouers. (fee Historical Staff interview with iouers, 

Sov. 2, 1952, in G/Xl/Hb files.) 

history of il/’s participation in the ’SB is outside the scope 
of this purely "organizational** chapter. Extensive historical 
records *cr such a fuller study on PS}- ere on "lie in d/DCX/vi. 

''The ■ B was announced publicly by the Ltete Department, about Aug. 16, 

1950. • cwsrd Barrett was named chaimen, fend the members were 

to include » representatives" of the doini hiefs of ht&ff find ;i ’ . 
in addition there were to be "lieiacn" men at SB from the hationcl 
security resources Board ( SS-'iB) and the conomic Jooperat ion Admin- 
istration (VIA), as well ar from id. A, The Board it was said in 
August 1950, was en outgrowth of "an interdepartmental advisory 
commit tee" which had "'for some months" been planning this activity. 

(Dee Baltimore Sun , ug. 18, 1950, in press-clipping file on 31 A. 
in HI.' Library.! 

^Established under «:>C 10-5- dee also listorical Staff interview 
’?ith Sidney Layers, Bee. 5, 1552, in 0/lCl/HS files. 
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"policy consultant", wuo was made a Jtall "member" in October 1950* 
After a centre v crsy»l«den existence and a further reorganization of 
tha Board, sometime in 1952, Vbm DQJEhbecsme for p time its chairman. 
This position he held apparently until September 11/53 , when the 
Psychological Strategy Board was replaced by a new Operation* 
Coordinating Board. (CGB),^ tinder the Rational Security Council. 


3 |U3/P0 from %filii*a ii. Jackson, Dii4, in a letter 

to -.ebb, under secretary of State, Oct. 12, 1550 (Top ecret, in 
o/tXA/K' ), agreed to Webb's proposal to have CIA deal -note a 
"representative" on the rb£, and else a "liaison* man from SI/, 
the latter for intelligence support matters. For the latter position, 
| | was appointed by Jackson in October 1?50. ( re- 

viousiy f * | had had a somewhat similar position as ’!/• repre- 

sentative on State's "interdepartmental Foreign Information tuff." ) 

In :ay 1951 |wes selected as Cl/'s liaison 

man for a two-nonthf tour of duty with the BfcB, at a time when it 
was Known as the 'sycholocicsl Operations Coordinating Board ( CB). 
(See letter from DC I to Under Secretary of State Webb, May 25, 1551, 
in reply to .ebb's letter of Hear 2, 1951, ©cret, both in O/lCl/ it, 
filed under "State Department.*^, 

By 1952 fwca at the BSB, handling intelligence 

support cn a related mixture for CIA, with the title "S.pccicl 
Assistant for Intelligence" in the ’fB (April 1952), and "Assistant 
Director, Office of valuatio n and ©view* in FSB (November 1952). 

Bee tiographic statements on | | In OT.'i course outlines for CIA 

Agency Orientation Conferences, April- Hov. 1952 (Confidential), in 
Q/Xl/US files. 

2 

^Historical Staff interview with Lawrence R. jiouston, July 23 and 
Au . 19, 1953, in 0/ 1I/H5 files. 

^Announced, effective Sept. 3» 1553, in CIA Ikstice 50-100-1 (secret), 
Feb. k, 155b. The new 0C3 was headed by the Under e.cratary of 
State, a; id the Id, was one of its members, along with the Deputy 
hecretary of Defense, the director of the Foreign Operations 'dmin- 
istration (FQA), and a representative of the President. The DC!, 
like the other members, had assistants for 0GB activities. In TA 

they wore t [ I assistant for operational liaison j 

and | |»£ distant for "intelligence support" and for 

lieisor. or behalf of the iil/i offices. (Bee above ctlcej and 
historical btaff interview with Lawrence H. Houston, July 23, 1953, 
in 0/rci/HP files.) 
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Another approach by GIA to the problem of improving and 
extending the inter-agency mechanism* for intelligence cooperation 
and coordination was to attempt to adapt various inter-Service 
organizations within the Defense Department to the needs of the 
Government *s entire group of intelligence agencies, military and 
civilian alike. One example was the Joint Intelligence Indications 
Committee (JIIC), which was operating, in 1950, as an activity under 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and which was renamed the Watch Committee 
and converted to the status of a subcommittee of the 17 C, in Tecember 
1950* In this case, CIA’s interests were handled by the Office of 
Current Intelligence.^ - Another example was the Defense ©pertinent's 
new intramural organization for the inter-Service intelligence 
exploitation of prisoners of war, captured weapons, and captured 
records. In this new military organization, which was planned in 
1950 after the outbreak of the Korean war, CIA eventually achieved 
a measure of official representation, in the interest of fuller 
exploitation of captured sources by itself and by the other non-militery 
intelligence agencies. 

Captured sources had traditionally been controlled by the 
military services, but in 1950 there was an inescapable civilian 
interest as well, and after CIA heard of the new military clans, 

^See Chapter VIII, below. 
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initially soaewh- t by accident/ it undertook to launch a survey 
and conduct a series o f discussions a ad negotiations with the Defense 
authorities, 2 cc ncluded in l>5l, in which it re-asserted its later- 
agency coordination responsibilities, particularly on its own behalf 
and that of the . tate Department and the Atomic m&rgf Commission. 
Over the initial objection# of the Joint Chiefs of Staff,-* CIA. was 
■iven the prero -a.tiv*.;, in March 1951, of making a tcsy appointment 
to each of the three Defense agencies that were being organised* 

(1) « 'h-'oecifil Advisor” in the Joint Material# Intelligence Agency 
(JHXf)j (2) the "Deputy Director” of the Armed Service# Personnel 
interro -stion Center (A*. . IC)j and (3) the "Deputy Director" of the 


1 Hi story of Contact Division, Qffics of Operations, chapter IT, 
section ?-h, p. 70 (Secret), in 0/DCI/HS files. 




'’Brig. lew. Vernon C. legee, JCS representative on the I AC, 
reported "con side re bis opposition on the part of the joint 
Staff" to the idea of CIA representation in the Defense 
Department's new agencies for captured sources, so he 
reported early in March 1951. ( Ibid . ) Commenting on this 
(within the Director's staff meeting), W, *1. Jackson (DDCI) 
threatened to refer the matter to the national Security 
buncil "... if the I AC did not a roe", since, he said, 
such -1 representation was "obviously covered b„. GV'a 
coordinating powers," ( Ibid . ) See also 1AQ minutes, 

March 5, 1 St l$£li I >' C-M-W, 23 (Secret), in O/DCi/FiU 3n« 
particular reason why CXA's proposal wae being contested by 
the Defense Department was probably that CI»* originally had 
asked for representation both in headnuertera and ir the field. 
CIA apparently withdrew fro* its insistence on field repre- 
sentation, sometime before ths final argument. 
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‘About J-nuery 1951, 01 0 conducted a survey, by questionnaire, 
of the * ray. Navy, and Air Force, Subsequent discussions 
were led by| ~j Ah/OlC, and included 

J/OtiO. (Set History of 


AD/dG, and 


~V * ’ *" | l^~ w # 

viously citedj and minutes of DCI’S staff conference, 
6 March 1951* BC-M-11 (Secret) | in O/Xl/lti, ) 
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Armed Services Document intelligence enter (ASDIC)." Sheas three 
officers were subsequently a .-pointed by 31/ from, its Office of 
operations, 2 find liaison with the three organizations was handled 
by | | 

ftitliin CIA, staff responsibility o for promoting inter-agency 
coordination and cooperation underwent ao i aider able chsn-^e in 
-toner*! .Smith's time. In October and Movember 19SO, it appeared 
from the actions of the Deputy Director as j •' the Agency’s external 
coordination work might be centralised, not in a new Coordination 
Division (as had been urged by the Julies Survey Group in I9h9), 
but in the Director's immediate office. On becoming Deputy Director, 
'?r. Jackson (1) took direct personal charge of the a ^enda of the 
I'C meeting of October 20j (2) undertook to negotiate with the State 
Department (outside the existing committee structure) the problems 
of re-aligning the "d vision of labor" between the two agencies' 
various fields of intelligence production; and (3) late in Covamber 
1950, took charge of "policy clearances" for liaison between 31/ 


1 IAC-d-22 and 23, 

previously cited. 




25X1 


th® Deputy Director of AS FIG apparently 


came from j 

I and the Deputy Director of ASDIC 

25X1 

1 from XX). The formal announcement of these thrve 

positions, in June-'ugust 1951, appeared not in i/'s own 



regulatory publications, but in various "Army Peculations 
and "Special Reflations" of the -ray ( ''confidential) • 
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and the Dtate Deportment,^" if not other intelli ones agencies as 
well.^ 

It even -appeared, for a time, that control by the Director's 
office over inter-agency contacts might also extend to OC'O's 

3 

Liaison Li vision, as recommended by the Dulles Survey .roup in 1 9h9S 


'J. H. Jackson, B1CI, to Secretary of tate, Nov. 28, 1950 
(Secret), in O/DSl/ S, filed under ” State Department.’' 
f bOTj fc a week leter, on Dec, h, 1950* this liaison-control 
function of the BJ3JI was announced to the Assistant Directors 
*nd the Staff chiefs, in an unnumbered directive issued by 
the new deputy Director for Administration. ( Ibid .) 

p 

“Only the follow! n ; types of State liaison were exempted from 
DDCI clearance and control, by the directive of Doc. u, 1990 j 
covert operational liaison, which remained with thfe Assistant 
Directors for OSO end OPS' (with control decentralised, pre- 
sumably pending the union of OSO and o;*C, under the new 
Deputy Director for Operations)! and liaison on budgetary, 
fiscal, and other administrative matters, which were 
assigned to the Deputy Director for Administration and to 
the Co iiptro Her. 

■> 

- No mention was made ^in the directive of tec. U, 1>C0 of the 
Liaison Division). Ihe JW/0D (James M. Andrews) quickly 
noticed this omission (on Dec. 12), and questioned whether 
the D; Cl really intended "to undertake this chore" of 
handling "the daily volume of requests, ^“informs iion8l_7 
documents, and miscellaneous clearances" which normally 
passed between the CIA and the tate Department. (Dee 

". tate Department" file in O/bd/f R. ) Whether this type 
of "middle-man" liaison and coordination work was an over- 
sight in the directive, or whether Jackson had actually 
considered absorbing the Liaison Division into the Director's 
office, is not clear from the records used. 
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On December IE, 1950, however, the t^pu^;:|||wctor u» jread with 0€D 

1 .aU-- ... 

that the Liaison . i*v 5 sion chculd remain where it was* < •. 

" '■ •*, 

tiacKson'o initial .jRatttrec toward centralisation rover; to 
be leas typical than a trend toward decentralisation, which had 
awanwhile bepun to sat in and which continued in 1951 and 1952* 

Luring thir; time the Director and his immediate office bo,, an to 
encourage the Assistant Directors to .re-assume and re- assert respon- 
sibility for that part of CIA’s intar-agency obligations which 
affected their particular sphere*? of activity. Thus, each Assistant 
Director’s office normally provided and controlled the secretariat 
of the particular subcommittees of the II C which were working in 
that office’s major subject- matter field. Next, each *].A office 
had the job, either within or outside the committee system (or 
supplementing it), of swintainin.- continuing liaison, discussion, 
and negotiation with the other agencies, in the particular functional 
activity involved, «ch office 1 a key research analysts, for example, 
normally dealt directly with the corresponding research personal 
in the oth«r agencies with whoa they were expeotad to collaborate! 
r . nd the;* also dealt directly, but perhaps less frequently, with 
the particular ."customer* offices for which their products were 

Intended, and with tho collection-control point# in the btate or 

25X1 

^CCIi’s memorandum ms endorsed, Dec. 16, 19S0, "Approved for 
till by L. B. Kirkpatrick", (fee .mao in 0/rci/KR, filed 
>1 under "State Department*. ) 
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Defense «p»rt.nenta where additional intelligence information .might 
be sought for the particular intelligence study at h;nd. In this 
daily liaison and coordination job, the DDL! did not nor tally 

interfere, although he apparently reteinec control over the "policy” 

X 

cleer&ne© of inter-agency contacts. 

In collaboration with the security Office, OGD continued to 

review and register contact clearances with 1>'C (ana non-lAG) e. encies, 

st least for the overt side of CJA.^ But in this process the 

'Assistant . ire c tors of the operational offices were Ivors an 

3 

increasing measure of control, and early in * pril lyi»l the uircctor 
a no the i eputy director agreed to a proposed directive which "in 
effect, rut into practice the actual present method" of decentralized 
"liaison control". OCR had raised the objection "that the other 


^iSio record has been found rescinding Jackson’s directive of 
Dee. h, ly*>0, previously 'cited. One further exception was 
control of Agency liaison, covert and overt, with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (f'l) and with the Immigration and 
hsturalization Service (i&H Service), which was a function of Du/. • 

p 

‘"The C it' Liaison Division's contact-control work was chiefly 
on behalf of the overt offices, but it also extended, on 
occasion, to tne offices and staffs in l j//. 

3 1.cr*a staff conference minutes, April 1«, 1951 \Fecret), | 
in ■ / : CI/-G. The directive for decentralisin'.” "operational 
liaison" to the production offices was drafted by Old, in 
collaboration with the ' f-’s of the other offices concerned, 
whether this particular directive was foraally issued in the 
J I /iepulrtions series is not clear. 


25X1 
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1 

a ancles mi ;ht com, lain on duplication of liaison" with them, but 

the view of the operating' offices prevailed that (ee stctcc by one 

of the T-'s present) "it was very important frc.u the viewpoint of 

his f ~ production 7 office to have direct liaison between his analysts 

2 

find those of other agencies." 

Inter-agency coordination took still other organizational 
fons, between 1950 and 1953* Wor example, a number of intelligence 
specialists from other agencies continued to be stationed in : ’I/ 
Conversely, ft number of key &/. personnel were stationed, in a 
liaison capacity, in one section or another of the Defense or State 
Department’s Intelligence organisations in ci-.ses where tne daily 
business of a -iven 01 A office was ©specially heavy. Many if not 
most of these external positions were on a more or leas indefinite 
or permanent basis, with the agreement of the department concerned* 
and each position was normally controlled by a particular operating 

1 Ibid. 

2 

\\ Views of Assistant Director of the new office 

of iesesrch and Reports (QSH), quoted in Ibid . 

3 

J uch outside personnel were "detailed’' t,o lit "for actual 
participation within selected intelligence producing activities," 
and their assignment® were regarded as "further strengthening" 
the trend toward inter-agency cooperation, 11/ reported in 
September 1950. fee CIA Budget Estimate for Fiscal "ear 1952, 
"Introductory Statement." (secret), f'ept. 1, 1950, p. 3, to 
Cl.’. •Comptroller's ’Historical Motes . . . , 19^5-1952" 

(Top l ecret, TS /7h650), in g/DCI/HS files. 
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office of ‘Uf, 1 mtty of the appointments, furthermore, were made 
teas for security and “cover* reasons than in the name of inter- 
s ^ency " coordination.” 

somewhere in between the decentralisation of T *s inter- 
agency activities, as they developed In 1951 end 1552, and the 
initial reatures toward centralisation in the director's office, 
called for in October find November 1550* was the new office of 
Intelligence coordination, (Oil) which wea established late in 
November 1950 to replace the Coordination, Operation, end olicy 
Staff (O^PJO. OIC’s essential activity, as described more fully 
later, war to “coordinate the Coordinators.* 1 fs its chief once 

remarked, OTC’s staff did net replace the BOX, "who is, by statute, 

2 

the chief coordinator" for the jovernment ’ s intelligence programs. 
'.'(Ether, QIC assisted the Director’s office, and the 2 latent 
Directors &b well, on inter-agency problems of tutual concern to 

■j 

tnora. 

Vor example, .X5I had a liaison man at the Armed forces Security 
s g®ncy {'?S£)j and QW had liaison officers stationed at the 
national Security Jouncil’s "Staff." 

2 

ljctomporcneou8 remark* by dame* Q. saber, fob. 13, 1551, at 
■II ' ’ b First jency Orientation Conference} recorded on disc 

(Secret), in OT R files. 

•*. ; ee 01 1*8 four "status of projects progress reports," January, 
March, p. il, and June 1951} and QIC’s "first annual report" 
to FCI, Oct. 5 , 1551f in O/DCX/BR, filed under "OIC.” 
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Overseas the coordination ef t to* Government's ov*r intelli- 
gence activities took still another* fora. Several W. S. operating 
agencies were involved, CIA being probably the one with the fewest 
overseas assets, in terns of Aeerlean personnel and mo nay involved, 

<J * several 0, S. agencies operating abroad, the State Department 
was pre-eminent. Through its Foreign Service posts, it conducted 
numerous information-reporting activities, some of them with the 
assistance of specialised attaches on eeientlflc, economic, agri- 
cultural, labor, and other subjects. Among these attaches were the 
military* naval, and air attache*, who were administratively attached 
to the Foreign Service posts bet remained, as before 1950, under the 
"technical supervision" of the Service intelligence chiefs in the 
Defense ’apartment in Washington. 

CIA ' 8 overt intelligence activities overseas had been going 
on in this framework for a considerable period of tine before 
General finith arrived in October 1950. 1 They were under the general 
direction of ranking CIA man in an area, who was called the CIA 
Senior Representative. The CIA Senior Representative, however, was 
responsible only for intra-CIA coordination. The ,'enior TT.S. 
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representative, through who® «ny formal inier-agoncy coordination 
on intelligence matters ®u«t go, w«a usually the state epartaent’a 
senior Foreign Service officer ®t a given di.-loaetio or consular 
post abroad. 


■'ienerel . ~dth ie«ia not to have sou ht any essential change 
in this method of control and contented himself, for the -test part, 
with establishing, by agreement with the State Department, new -1? 
Senior : epreeentetive posts. 


88 " r rt of a 


item w itch TJ- is establishing in key areas throughout the world. 
The first as.-or exception to this general pattern c?-aa in 

Here the jurisdiction of the 


2 

0 


September U- 51 , 
ranking official of PI/, 
upon the liquidation of 


was specifically extended, 

3 

to include inter-agency coordination. 


L W. H. Jackson, D£JI, to W. .''ark * matron-?, Jr., State Department 
intelligence chief, Jan. 26, 1551 (Secret), in O/lJ-'l/ Ji, filed 

selected about 


under "State Department." 


■ctoher 13 SO. wae 

appointed 

L r ~u\ |in j;p i 

__2 

in Fsbruv 

ry 1951. 


Gen. ... ! 3 . Smith, DGI, to 

Feb. 13, 1551 (hicritTT ibid . 


Basic docufwntation on these negotiations (but not the actual 
text of the final agreement) is contained in I/C minutes -"or 
July 26, /ug. 9 , Aug. 16, fug. 23, 1§51, in 1*0*1-36, 35, hi, h2 
(secret), and in r documents numbered T ’ C-D-30, July 26, 1951* 
and I - >D-30/l, ug. 22, 1951 (-Secret). These records are all 
in O/JCI/ ’R, filed under "I AC." 
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as especially c. ■ plicated, and perhaps atypical, since the 

there Were heavily involved in 

intelli .cnce activity, both overt and covert, in a non-combat area.* 

The Sjjrec-rnt on luter-a :ency intelligence coordination in 

was concluded a -"ter extensive deliberation ?md negotiation, partly 

in the It C. end . rrtlr by bilateral discussions, in Via shine; ten and in 

between July and Gepteaber 1951. The .-rinciofl negotiator 

.for .11/, f.rhrps significantly, appears to have been not Jackson but 

2 

the new Da; uty Director who succeeded him, Her. *?. Dulles. 


■*in the Far r st, both in the combat end the non-combat -nraaa, 
it was the Far East omaend which had the coordination respon- 
sibility, fit least daring the time of General Me c Arthur (np to 
April 1951). bee, for example, letter to DPI by acting C/itaff, 
}!k,F ■ Jan. 18, 19$1 (Top Secret, TS *li3566->P)s in C/ICI/HD 
files, under heading " GIA-F 'G...**. In February 1952, in the 
expectation t hat the J. S, Ambassador would take over from the 
military when | | the otate 

Department was considering, so Armstrong told the I'G, '‘naming 
pn official who would be on the staff of the .Ambassador end 
responsible t-o him for coordination among the tf, S. intelli- 
gence representatives. 11 Later, in April 1952, General Smith 
eppointed I l as "his*' Senior iepre- 

sentstive i ~ | but whether | ~l w*s to be the "U. S." 

intelligence coordinator is not recorded nor mentioned in the 
t.’G minutes, see I AC minutes, XAC-T-61, 6?, for Feb. 21, 

April 11, 1952 (Secret), in O/DCl/fou 

2 

Italic b included tho problem of U. S* coordina tion In I 

as an a . nds item on his overseas trip, abou t 

There hr came to a "complete agreement" with | | 

~~~] fee IAS- '-39, Aug. 9, 1951 ( Secret V, In . / Gi/ ! . 
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Under the agreement, CIA»s jurisdiction was extended to 
inter-agency coordination matters, although the U- Senior ^presen- 


ts tive 


25X1 


rather tljan for the Llrector of central Intelligence." It nevertheless 
seemed to he the consensus of the departments! intelligence chiefs 
that 01 A would be exacted to assume the active leadership for 
coordination, including such jobs as "eliminating duplication, 
intensifying target coverage, and maximising reporting effectiveness" 
among the many participating agencies 


Tb® ten lor Sepre- 25X1 


sente tive might also wish to establish his own local "I AG" committee 
to assist him in promoting cooperation and collaboration among the 
J. S. agencies! 


25X1 


so the drafts of the agreement 


indicated. After September 1^51, similar coordination responsibilities 
were assigned to CIA in some of the other areas as well, for example. 


The draft of July 26, 195»1 on 


spoke of coordination profc- 25X1 


lems in a variety of fields: "overt}* collection, "serai-overt" 


collection, "covert" collection, and "intelligence reporting." 

In the latter field, it was said, there was "unnecessary dupli- 
cation in reports submitted to Washington by the various agencies, 
anc /~du plication_7 in the re-editing and re-sutmiesion to 
Washington of information alread y transmitted through other 


channels." bee previously cited 


25X1 


2 * ' Minutes. Feb. ?. 21. If 52, i,«c-M-55> f 61 (Secret), in ' /ix:i/, f. 

was originally (February lVp2) selected 


]( ibid . ) . so Go ne r a 1 Smith had announced 

at the time. Later (April 1&>S).| |waa asric ned. instead, 

See also 


previously cited correspondence 


25X1 

25X1 
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1 ' *s inter-agency coordination regponsiL 11 Hits s 
hod » special ivtbd aspect during th» period 1350-1953>| 


problem mbs one of liaison with the agencies of 



Jetofcec 1950| lf« 3# liaison 


Before 


stations was in general 


controlled fcy the State ) epartaent. General Smith apparently early 
intended to re-a.vsert Gif's position and leadership in liaison with 



'r. Jackson also had firm opinions on the need for stronger and more 


intensive cooperation 


and ssid later (in 1955) 


that such an aggressive policy had, in fact, been a major condition 
to his own willingness to join CIA. ^ 

On October 20, 1930, General Smith announced to the 1AC, 
apparently without debate, that he intended to appoint 


of State Department correspondence on file in o/n.'l/ v l. 

historical .staff interview with Jackson, Feb. 1553, in O/lCI/K 
files. ee else Jackson’s extemporaneous remarks atGIA’s 
Orientation Conference, June 13, 1951* in disc recordings, 

(. eeret), in DT . files. 
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as bis Senior . epre sente tire in Lo don, with instractions to "roor- 



^“•;ou^h dreft" of I»C minutes, let. 20, 1?50 (Secret), by 
Col. iu H. iiowsej in 0/flCX/HS files. 


2 

william H. Jackson, DDCI, to W. -ark /rsjstron^, Jr., Jan. 26, 195 1 
(Secret), previously cited. 

^ Ill’s staff conference minutes, Feb. 12, 1951, in Secret), 25X1 

in 0/; 1 / 'H. 

^hee Chapter f, telowj also documents no. I/C-D-lj.2, Feb. 13, 1952, 
and 1.40-3-1*2/1, April lb, 1953, both in O/lCl/ld, 

'’Q M history, August 155b, chapter 1, p. 11, in 3/ Jl/HS files. 
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Reorganization of "Jiati 




litancs* Production System, 1550-1 


If decentralization wSit'O basic characteristic of General Smith * * 
organizational policy with respect to CIA’s Inter-agency coordination 
and leadership activities, that charsetsrlstlc was even lore apparent 
in his reorganisation between October 1950 and iebruary 1951 of 01? ’s 
system for producing national intelligence. On November 13, 1950, 
he announced the lone- expected dissolution of the Office of Reports 
and Estimates (0R£),^ in which fiad been centralised (eince the Agency’s 
beginnings in 191*6) most of CIA’s research, production, coordination, 
and di asemina tion-oontrol work that went into the three recognised 
types of "national intelligence"! national intelligence estimates; 
national intelligence sttrvoysj And current iittellingenc®. un the 
days and weeks that followed, DUE was replaced by three new production 
offices, and among them the three types of national intelligence were 
decentralized, as follows* 

1. Tiie function of national intelligence estates (Elf’s) 
became the principal activity of a new, separate Office of fictional 
Estimates (ro ),* announced on November 13, 1950, to take over OJi'-’s 
estimating functioning. The Assistant directors of i 5 I during 


The fcrnfil announcement die not actually say that E was being 
abandoned, tout only that its "designation" was being changed to 
Office of :*«tftavch arid Reports, and that an Office of Mational 
Estimates was being established simultaneously, (fee General 
Eroer No. 37, confidential, ftov. 13, 1950, among records of 
Management Staff, in CIA Records Center.) 


see Chapter IX, below. 
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General ' mith « a administration, were (successively) William L. Langer, 


from November 15 50 to about Deeenber 1951, a nd bherrasn Kent, from 


Janii?ry 1552 on. 


2. The function of national intelligence surveys (Nib's), which 
bed been the principal activity of one of OKI's other major components, 
the Basic Intelligence Division, was transferred, intact ana undis- 

2 

turfced as a division, to a new Office of Research sno reports (ci’R). 

The establishment of ORE, like ONE, was announced on November 13, 1950. 


In Decej'.bcr 1550 CRR was assigned three principal production functions, - 


^0n Langer's appointment, see General Order No. 37 (Confidential), 
Nov. 13, 1950, and General Order No. 38 (Secret), Dec. 1, 1950, 
both among records of Management Staff, in CIA Records Center. 
Originally (in O ctober 19gO) General Smith had plann ed to seek 
the services of 1 l £ s bead of 

OKS, so he told the Intelligence Advisory Committee members at 
his first meeting with them, on Oct. 20, 1950. (See " tough 
Draft" of IRC minutes, Oct. 20, 1950, in O/DGl/HS files.) 


\See Chapter VII , below. 


^The earliest reference found to ORR's charter is on Dec. 18, 
1950, when William H. Jackson, DDCI, announced (in the Dill's 
staff conference) that OHR would have three principal functions, 
which he listed in the following ordert (1) Soviet and Satel- 
lite economic intelligence* (2) the Map Division (formerly in 
0 k£) j and (3) the National Intelligence Survey (also formerly 
in O.n*;). In addition, ORE would handle "any other services 
of common concern that might be directed by the /~ National J 
Security Council," so Jackson said. (Sea Secret, 

Dec. 18, 1950* in O/DCl/ER. 
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of which national intelligence .-arveye was one. 


who had been in charge of this activity since 1917 served continuously 


as head of the Basic Intelligence Divieijbh .during General Smith*® 


entire adrainistration. during General faith's time the Assistant 
directors oi ... ware Theodore Babbitt, November 13, 1950, to some- 


time in „ ece.-.ber 1950}* Max F* Million, January l>5l to March 17, 195*2} 


and ..ober t /mory, Jr., froa larch 17, 1952 to February 21, 1953*' 


3. The function of producing current intelligence, previously 


allocated to ORE was reasserted as a CIA responsibility about November 
1>50,^ and wa® allocated on January 15, 1551 to the newly established 


Office of current Intelligence (cCX). This Office represented a 


^■Theodore Babbitt was redesignated AB/GRR on Mov. 13, 1950, by 
I | f Secret). Ho announcement of hie departure 

from O II., nor the effective date of his departure, have been 
fouric. He was still in charge, however, a® late as Dec. 7, 1950, 
when he made an Intelligence presentation to the I/C. See 
I H op o«*cret), Dec. 7, 1950, in O/oCl/ES, 

*"No formal, separate announcement of Millikan's appointment as 
AB/CHR has been found. Mis name was first announced cn Jan. 1, 1551, 
when it appeared (a long with other officials) i n the latest list 
of 71' officials. | Secret.) Nor was 

his departure from ORE, In March of 1952, formally announced. 

^/itory's appointment end departure as AD/CER were announced in 
| : : Secret), March 3, 1952, | | ( - ecret). 

May lit, 1952, arsd i ' ( Secret), Feb. 19, 1953* Amory 

was rs.. laced rs head of 0HR by Otto l, Guthe on Feb. 23, 1953} 
see | ( Secret), Feb. 19, 1953, cited above. 

^ General faith presented a proposal to the IAC, on Nov. 2it, 1950, 
for the establishment of an IAC Watch Committee, under the 
chairmanship of CIA. The Watch Committee was expected to replace 
both the former "Check List Group", formerly managed by OHF, 
and the joint Intelligence Indications Committee, which had been 
established by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, only very recently, 
fcbo ut Aug. 7, 1 550)* See | |(Top Secret), «v. 21, 1950, 

and lop Secret), Dee. 7, 1950, both in O/fCl/bl. 
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complicated merger and exy-nsion of various 01/ activities which Will 


be outlined later.* The key personae! who supervised CIA's current 


intelligence functions during the period of Icmral Smith's admin** 


iat ration were as follows: 


/ho served first as 


chief of the Advisory Council, from August to 1; ts Navc.nber 1550, 


and then as 1 assistant director of the successor "Office of 


Services", fro -a late November 1>?0 to about January h, l%l' t 4 


Kinsmen Douglass, who served as Assistant , irector of the Office cf 


Special Services, January U to 35, 1951 , and then as Assistant 
director of the Office of Current Intelligence, from January 15, 1951 
to July 12, 19$2p and Huntington Sheldon, his successor as s sis tent 
director of LGX, from July 12, 1952, on.^ 


\,ee ha ate r VIII below. 


On | Appointments, see General Order ho, 31 (Secret), 

Aug. 7, 1950, General Order No. 38 (Secret), Dec. 1, 1950, and 
General Order No. b0 (Secret), Jen. h, l?5l, all among records 
of Management Staff, in CIA Records tenter. 


On Douglass' appointment, see General Order No. HO (Secret), 


Jan. U, 1951, and on his departure, see Notice P-12-52 (cecret), 
July 10, 1952. From sometime late in Decamber 1550 to Jon. 2, 
1551, Douglass was referred to as a "consultant" to the Cl. 
(See., for example, S;»i»2, and 3, Secret, in O/CCI/ojI* ) 


On Sheldon's appointment, see notice P-12-52 (Secret), 

July 10, 1952, cited above. He had joined Cl* the month 
before, in June 1952. (See biographic statement in OTR 
course outline for Agency Orientation -conference, *;ov. 1952, 
Confidential, in 0/ ICl/HS files.) 
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•jfcat my have stemi list* surprising Abruptness in -he 
reorgsaisrtion of CIA's neticncl Intelligence function efter general 
Smith sn duty SMB* actually to -hint''' toon a natter v " living# 

Ik defense of t': * speed with which the lament reorganisation was 
occurring* dr. Jackson told the ? ssistaht -tree tors, In a sta^ * 
conference in December 1950, 1 that two epprosofces had been considered 
f,«ith er.d himself in the fell of 1950* * series of gradual changes 

to be ejctsnc'cii ever the ' o L lowing eighteen son tbs# which weald fi«vc 
been •less demoralizing than a rapid snugs,* or in * immediate 
r«or : ;oni*aiioa. ’’ The latter, he said, was decided on, •In view of 
the international situation# Jackson did not reveal whet the 
factors were in the 'international situation. ** 


* ftaarKs by lllieu H# Jackeon at *3 staff conference on 
dec. 16, 1950, I I (hocret), in ,0 /££/-&• 


2 Ibld . These aim: tea (nimbared f | were evidently the 

first of '.he formally Kept minutes of general Smith's 
frequent conferences with hie Assistant directors# >-o 
earlier minutes, before iisc. If, 1950, have thus far been 
found, which boar on the historically significant preceding 
ten weeks, October-, Jeceadi er 1950, when general Smith* a 
administration of HA was launched and when most of his 
basic or isnisntlonal decisions seem to have b f *®n made# 


25X1 
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•von cursory observation of tho world situation fit the end of 
1950 and the beginning of 19 $ 1 , however, leaves no doubt of the greet 
pressure that wee neeess* rily felt by tie# intelligence eppe rebus of 
the ;r. 8. lovsrnment to contribute ell it could with the !v refitest 
possible speed. It could well have seeded to those with the respon- 
sibility that nothing could justifiably be postponed, in the words 
of a contemporary document intended for the 'resident, the director 
of his ud/r-t Bureau, and a few "cleared* members of the henate and 
iouse of ’^presents tives: the situation with respect to "national 
intelligence'’ under the circumstances of 19 50-51 was described es 
follows J 

''The recent outbreak of hostilities in Korea has made 
it necessary for the Trency to intensify its estimate* 
or" ’oviet intentions around the entire periphery of the 
evict orbit. In addition to the normal surveillance of 
ineicfitions of Soviet preparations for its own ni li- 
tbry effort, each find every situation in the Far fast, 
es well es astern end western urope, must now be ex- 
amined continuously and analysed systematically with a 
view toward detecting the c«..atil Itiee, proper* t ions, 
and intentions of dovist Satellites to engage in 
operations similar to the Morth Korea egfression. 

An increasin effort must be applied to specific 
indications of oviet intentions either to employ their 
own sailitary forces or to incur increasing risks 
of direct military action against united Nations 
forces by manipulation of other dominated peoples. 

In a dition to intensifying its surveillance of the 
Soviet orbit, the Agency must concomitantly address 
itself with equal attention to the non-beviet political, 
economic, psychological, and military pressures. 

The 'uy-ncy must estimate tho potential of such 
countries to support the united States in achieving 
its objectives in the continuing cold war with the 
UJ'Ii and the contingency of the cold war developing 
into open warfare. Further, the Agency must provide 
continuous intelligence appraisals of 0. f. objectives, 
commitments, find risks in support of the established 
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policies of the Oalted States toward the non-oviei 
countries with rega#*. to military *i<*> economic 
assistance, the oint four Program, ft{! ^ other measures 
designed to strengthen ttaa capabilities of s^uh 
countries against oviet a«*gref*ion • • • •* 

The 4 international situation", however, was clearly not tne 
whole reason for the precipitate changes in the organisation for 
production of national Intelligence that took place by March 1951. 
Changes very much like these had been forecast for soma time, 
end there had long been pressure on the Cl* administration to ee*te 
th^m* Th® endorsement of the dulles ’.sport by the Ha^ionfil t e u r i 
Council in the 'ora of peremptory* orders ^of chan a within a ststed 
limit of time would normally haw resulted in a draft tic reorganisation 
of 01? to conform to the suggestion of the Dulles .-oomittee long 
before General Pmith became Director. The orders of the NSC, however, 
ji&d mb bssn carried out by Cctobor 1950, at least to the satisifictiCii 
of those needing to be satisfied* -ha i had been ho opening instead 
was a prolonged dispute over the ora and extent of fictions that 
would be ts-cen in response to 8£1 demands, and out of it had come 
numerous suggestions and demands from several different parts of th# 
Cover ament. Many au -cations were outstanding, in other words, Pnd 
General Pmith »nd his colleagues naturally had ideas of their own. 

Introductory °t«tement n (Secret), p. h, of 01 •’ * s Cud et estimate 
for Fiscal Year 1952, Sept. 1, 1950# appended i s tab P to Cl? 
Comptroller's "historical Motes . » . 19U5-1552 (Top ecret, 

TS ?li650), in 0/IWl/HS files. 
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All of th«s« General Smith had to into some form of 

reorganisation that could not well be indefinitely delict. 

jven sc, the effect of destroying the mjor substantive 
component of the Agency (OR* ) and dividing its ^in functions among 
three newly-created offices within the space of Ua weeks, was, of 
course, disccneertinj from the point of view of •••he disestablished 
component, whose members had abruptly to reorient ell that they 
bed been doin • over a sp;*ce of four years in accordance with the 

new dispensation* specifically » 

(1) kith the exception of four officers brought in by the 
Smith administration to deal with the problem of national estimates, 

PS consisted, for several months after its establishment on Kovsa- 
fcer 13, of a complement withdrawn from GEE, 1 In the uncertainty 
that naturally prevailed for some time after Koveaber, this group, 
under its new chief, had to evolve the means whereby national 
estimates could be produced under the changed circumstances of lv50-51. 

(2) the Office of Research and reports, for some time after 
November 13, was little more than the Office cf Reports and ietiaates 
renamed. The same Assistant idr actor .who had hesdad GuF. remained 

in office as head of OtH until January. Uecisions that eventually 
made of 0RR a headquarters for research and production ir economic 
intelligence were not finally reached until after January, under 
these circumst nees, there was not much that the new Office of research 
?nd reports, as constituted, could do but wait for orders. 

j©e •..•haute r iX, below. 
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(3) The if ice of Jarrent Inte lligenee was not even fora od 
as such until mid-waniary , tat the fiiA*4ion of producing currant 

■ nielli, enoe did not cease in the interin* Although wont of the 
current ; n toll's :ence publication* lately cir.-ulrted by the . fftce 
of .enort® mil stlnate* had boon #s swelled even ‘-r’crc oveaber, 
no order w< s raeeivec to abet. -don publication of ' h< " felly Summary" 
or the '' 3 ly r’urcan ’.‘tt-ir-iory", both of which see n to have t» en 
required by the nnite :-.ouae« he first Vecesw the responsibility, 
until Js-u ary, of the vffice of Rational stiaftes, while the 
second was furnished through the facilities of the Office of esearch 
and e ports. The estoblialvsient of OC1 represented, among other 
things, a decision in favor of continuing current intelligence 
production by , even though the general circumstances of lvilO-pl 
called for abendonin it. The task, however, of reassembling, 
within Oil, the element* that had formerly produced current intelli- 
gence for CIA, and organizing them for a similar function under 
different organizational conditions, was one that would obviously 
texe time. 
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